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This manual supersedes FAC 105-5, 11 February 1947 

CHAPTER 1 
GENERAL 

Section I. INTRODUCTION 

1. APPLICATION. This manual is specifically appli- 
cable to umpiring of field maneuvers (two-sided) 
where “aggressor” (maneuver enemy) is used as a 
field training aid to furnish opposition for United 
States troops. It also may be adapted to field exer- 
cises (one-sided), command post exercises, and small 
unit exercises. In the case of small unit exercises not 
employing an actual aggressor enemy, the principles 
set forth herein may be adhered to with necessary 
modifications as dictated by the scale of the exercise 
and available facilities. 

2. PURPOSE OF AGGRESSOR. The aggressor force 
^Jias a fictitious national background and history, an 

order of battle, a highly distinctive uniform and 
insignia (see fig. 1), and a sound but decidedly for- 
eign tactical doctrine. It was developed to overcome 
the lack of realism and to avoid the slighting of in- 
telligence functions which characterized prewar 
maneuvers. Every effort will be made to hold to a 
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minimum the employment of flags and other dis- 
illusioning devices and practices. This will be ac- 
complished through the use of aggressor and realistic 
battlefield techniques. This will leave little to the 
imagination of the individual soldier and will enable 
him to know the immediate and over-all situation 
concerning a realistic enemy. All future maneuvers 
held in the zone of interior will use aggressor. Else- 
where, theater commanders will determine whether 
or not aggressor will be used. 

3. MISSION OF ANY MANEUVER. The mission of 
any maneuver is the training of troops, staffs, and 
commanders to prepare them for combat operations. 
For effectiveness, each maneuver must have specific 
and well-defined training objectives. 

4. CHARACTER OF MANEUVERS, a. Movement and 
planning. (See fig. 2.) Within the limits of the 
maneuver area the United States force commander 
will be given complete freedom in his plans and move- 
ment. These plans and actions are influenced by 
the maneuver director who places aggressor opposi- 
tion against United States units. This aggressor 
opposition may force deployment, require a planned 
attack, completely stop the United States force, or 
force it to withdraw, depending on the terrain, dis- 

* position, and fire power. It. is emphasized that suffi- 
cient aggressor strength must actually be present in 
any situation in order to develop a logical situation. 

t The chief umpire and the maneuver director are kept 
abreast of current plans through the umpire com- 
munications net. 
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Figure 2. Maneuver control organization. 



b. For details regarding the character of aggres- 
sor participation in maneuvers, see FM 30-104 (Ag- 
gressor Army Representation, Operations and 
Equipment) . 

5. INTELLIGENCE ASPECT OF THE MANEUVER, a. 

The following two points will be stressed throughout 
the maneuver : 

(1) Maneuvers involving aggressor as the op- 
posing force will require the use of every 
aspect of combat intelligence, from reports 
of units in contact and of intelligence 
agencies to such specialized intelligence pro- 
cedures as order of battle, interpretation of 
air photos, and the exploitation of docu- 
ments and prisoners of war. 

(2) Aggressor, by actually constructing fortifi- 
cations, by deploying its troops, by the pre- 
planned use of prisoners of war, documents, 
propaganda leaflets, radio intercepts, and 1 ' 
simulated dead, and by actual movements 
and actions will “plantf’-enough detailed in- 
formation to realistically present an over- 
all picture of aggressor to the United States 
force intelligence officer, provided he suc- 
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cessfully utilizes the agencies available to 
him. 

b. About 6 weeks prior to a maneuver, additional 
troops, preferably T/O units, will be designated to 
augment aggressor cadre, to represent aggressor 
forces during the maneuver. Both of these forces — 
the cadre and the troops — will arrive in the maneuver 
area about 45 days prior to the opening of the ma- 
neuver. In the maneuver area the cadre will instruct 
the temporarily attached troops in aggressor order 
of battle, equipment, tactics, and technique. The 
aggressor commander will organize both forces into 
an aggressor division in accordance with the aggres- 
sor table of organization. The distinctive green 
uniforms will be issued and the organization will 
begin to take on the aspects of an enemy division. 
Aggressor troops then will be given the general situa- 
tion and will prepare for the forthcoming attack by 
the United States force. Actual defensive positions 
such as fox holes, weapons pits, hasty pill boxes, and 
barbed-wire entanglements usually will be con- 
structed. Main battle positions will be organized in 
depth. Simulated equipment will be employed tac- 
tically to strengthen the defense against the assault. 
Aggressor also will rehearse the counterattack plans 
which will be used against United States forces when 
the opportunity presents itself during the maneuver. 

c. In these efforts to install realism into the ma- . 
neuvers, aggressor will — 

(1) Represent a live maneuver enemy with dis- 
tinctive uniforms, insignia, and equipment 
markings. 

(2) Present actual defenses such as wire en- 
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tanglements, antitank ditches, trenches, 
individual and weapons emplacements, and 
practice-type noise and smoke mines. 

(3) Use actual and pneumatic weapons to rep- 
resent aggressor materiel. 

(4) Use sound and flash and flash simulators in 
conjunction with simulated artillery pieces. 
These will be organized into units to rep- 
resent aggressor artillery battalions. 

(5) Train aggressor personnel for interrogation 
in case of capture by United States forces. 
Documents will also be prepared which will 
fall into United States hands for evaluation 
by intelligence agencies. 

(6) At times clothe dummies in aggressor uni- 
forms to represent battlefield dead. This 
will give the United States forces informa- 
tion upon which to figure casualties and will 
serve as a source of unit identification and 
documents. 

(7) Use blank small arms ammunition; United 
States forces will do likewise. 

(8) Properly station sonic equipment to pro- 
duce additional battlefield noises. 

(9) Use smoke tactically. 

6. REALISM IN THE MANEUVER, a. The maneuver 
.must be carried out under conditions resembling bat- 
tle as nearly as possible. Maneuvers that are not 
realistic are actually harmful, in that they teach 
both troops and commanders wrong lessons under a 
false atmosphere, thereby exposing the troops taking 
part to the shock of surprise when the enemy is met 
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in battle. Unrealistic training in maneuvers leads 
to excessive losses on the battlefield. 

b. It will be readily apparent that control during 
the maneuver is of the utmost importance. This con- 
trol is exercised by means of umpires assigned to the 
various units from the platoon level up. The exact 
methods of regulating these activities in organiza- 
tions of various arms and services are shown in suc- 
ceeding chapters. 

7. MISSION OF THE UMPIRE, a. The mission of the 
umpire is to determine and portray to the unit to 
which assigned the effect of movement, disposition, 
and fire power, on the development of the tactical 
situation. In so doing, he must “paint” a picture of 
conditions existing on a battlefield in order to develop 
proper reactions by troops and commanders being- 
trained. 

b. The success of the maneuver is in part directly 
dependent upon the effectiveness of the umpire. 
This results from the interest, attentiveness, agility, 
imagination, and the general professional ability of 
the umpire. The umpire must discourage illogical 
situations and unrealistic conditions. The mission 
of the umpire is to — 

(1) Create the atmosphere of a battlefield by 
representing the fall of hostile fire on the 
ground, or from the air, and/or by descrip- 
tion portray incidents which should force 
the individual United States soldier and 
the unit commander from the squad up, to 
take action or make decisions, simulating 
actual combat. 
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(2) Influence and create local engagements 
and/or situations in keeping with the gen- 
eral framework and purpose of the exercise. 

(3) Decide the results of contacts, considering 
the relative fire power, troop dispositions, 
and terrain conditions such as cover, con- 
cealment, and fields of fire. 

(4) Assess casualties to men and materiel. 

(5) Represent the next higher headquarters 
and/or adjacent .unit where applicable. 

(6) Assist troop comanders in conforming with 
safety regulations. 

(7) Keep the chief umpire advised by timely 
reports of the results of plans of the United 
States forces commanders, and the disposi- 
tions of United States troops. 

(8) Report on deficiencies noted in both train- 
ing and administration. 

(9) Cause action to be halted only in case an 
illogical situation is developing which 
threatens to get out of control. 

(10) When necessary, critique the performance 
of the United States unit to which he is as- 
signed, as an aid to future training. 

e. Although umpires are assigned to units of the 
opposing forces, they are in no sense a part of these 
units. The entire group of umpires is superimposed 
on the maneuver as a whole ; the umpires are neutral 
in attitude and actions. Their decisions are impar- 
tial. If possible, umpires should not be drawn from 
United States units participating in the maneuver. 

d. Troops must understand and conform to um- 
pire procedures established for maneuvers and ac- 
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cept umpires’ decisions without argument. How- 
ever, troops may call on umpires for decisions, when 
needed, or for clarification of the decisions already 
made. 

e. Umpires must avoid interfering with troops, 
and must not reveal the position of troops by expos- 
ing themselves unnecessarily. In general, unit um- 
pires will conform to restrictions imposed on troops 
of the unit to which they are assigned. 

f. The effectiveness of the umpire system is largely 
dependent on efficient' communications within the 
mnpire organization. This is particularly true of 
the artillery umpires in properly controlling the ar- 
tillery fire marking teams. The problems con- 
fronted, and suggested communications nets, are dis- 
cussed in paragraphs 65-69. Units participating in 
the maneuver should not be deprived of their full 
complement of means of communication by having 
to provide radios and operators to umpires. 

8. MISSION OF THE AGGRESSOR, a. The aggressor 
force will furnish an actual maneuver enemy for the 
United States troops participating in a maneuver 
and will have as a primary mission the training of 
the United States forces in accordance with the train- 
ing objectives for that particular maneuver. 

b. The aggressor force, in effect, is a training aid 
to assist the director and the umpire control group 
in the accomplishment of the training objectives. In 
addition to insuring that United States troops re- 
ceive training in tactics and technique of the combat 
arms, aggressor will make a special effort to insure 
that United States troops receive the maximum 
training in military intelligence. 
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c. The aggressor general headquarters provides a 
permanent agency for improving and developing 
umpire techniques, principles, and procedures, based 
on experience resulting from field manuevers. Dur- 
ing manuevers, officers permanently assigned to ag- 
gressor general headquarters are assigned to key 
aggressor staff positions or as executives, operations, 
or administrative officer to the chief umpire. This 
small nucleus provides a continuing agency for fu- 
ture manuevers ; they constantly strive for better um- 
piring techniques and for better aggressor equip- 
ment; they do the bulk of the premaneuver planning. 
An example of this type work would be tlie compila- 
tion of data for inclusion in the aggressor com- 
mander’s kit, or the aggressor psychological warfare 
posters. 

d. It is preferable that aggressor units come from 
units which are not participating as United States 
forces in the maneuver. When aggressor soldiers 
are from strange units the realism of the maneuver 
is enhanced. 

9. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGGRESSOR FORCES, 
a. Organization. The political history, organization, 
order of battle, and operation of aggressor forces are 
covered in references listed in appendix I. 

b. Representation. For each United States divi- 
sion participating in a maneuver, an aggressor force 
consisting of a regimental combat team or its equiva- 
lent, plus service elements, will be furnished (see FM 
30-104) . If the United States force is of larger or 
smaller size than a division, the United States force- 
aggressor force ratio will not be less than three to 
one, nor greater than four to one. 
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c. Employment. In order to utilize aggressor effec- 
tively and efficiently as a training aid to further the 
training of the United States forces, the following 
factors govern the aggressor commander in his de- 
cisions and subsequent actions : 

(1) Inasmuch as aggressor usually represents 
a force of inferior strength to that of the 
United States forces, aggressor employment 
will generally be in a defensive role. 

(2) Aggressor may and should launch occasional 
offensives and/or limited counterattacks in 
order to further the training of the United 
States forces in defensive tactics, security, 
and intelligence. 

(3) To enable the aggressor commander to ac- 
complish his assigned mission, it is neces- 
sary that he be kept informed of the United 
States force plans, actions, and approximate 
locations by umpire operations. In this 
way, he will be able to marshal his smaller 
force so as to give training to the United 
States forces in accordance with the training 
directive. The United States force, how- 
ever, must rely on their own information- 
gathering agencies to secure information 
about aggressor. 

(4) Aggressor is equipped with pneumatic mod-' 
els representing tanks, howitzers, and other 
weapons or vehicles which may be erected or 
deflated quickly. For details of special 
equipment, see FM 30-104. 

(5) Blank ammunition and artillery simulators 
are used to represent actual firing. Special 




signal sonic units may be used to furnish 
additional battlefield noises and to augment 
the special pyrotechnics in marking artillery 
fires (see FM 30-104). 

(6) Aggressor is capable of waging propa- 
ganda warfare against United States troops, 
orally or through the dissemination of 
printed material. 

Section H. UMPIRE SYSTEM 

10. DIRECTOR. The maneuver director plans and 
conducts the maneuver. Although he participates in 
the operations of neither of the opposing forces, he 
acts as the superior commander of both forces for 
the purpose of presenting the situation, initiating and 
coordinating the planning, the execution of the tac- 
tical phases, and finally terminating the exercise. 
He conducts the final critique. 

11. UMPIRE CONTROL GROUP. The organization 
of the umpire control group is shown in figure 3. 
This group operates directly under the control of 
the maneuver director to coordinate the activities of 
the unit umpires. Its duties include the following : 

a. General duties. 

(1) Instruct mnpire personnel in methods of 
umpiring. 

(2) Plan maneuver control (if the maneuver 
director is not available during maneuver 
planning phase). 

b. Chief umpire. Commands umpire personnel. 
Responsible to maneuver director for control of the 
maneuver. 
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Figure 3. .Organization of umpire control group. 



c. Chief air umpire. Commands air umpires. Re- 
sponsible to air exercise director for control of ma- 
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neuver as pertains to functions of air units. In- 
structs all umpires during school phase in methods 
of air umpiring. 

d. Executive. Assistant to the chief umpire. 

e. Operations. Coordinates and supervises func- 
tions of operations and training section, umpire li, 
aison team, unit umpires, and communications sec- 
tion. 

(1) Operations and training. Organizes and 
operates the umpire school ; controls the 
maneuver problem. 

(2) Umpire liaison team. Maintains communi- 
cation with battalion umpires. Maintains 
liaison with aggressor commander and ad- 
vises him of location, disposition, and plans 
of United States Forces. 

(3) Communications. Supervises installation of 
umpire communications system. Instructs 
umpire personnel in employment of com- 
munications equipment. Supervises com- 
munications equipment during maneuver] 
providing for maintenance and repair. 

f. Administration. 

(1) Supply. Works with maneuver director 
G-4 in obtaining and issuing umpire equip- 
ment. 

(2) Personnel. Performs administrative duties 
incident to umpire personnel, directly re- 
lated to umpire tactical activities, such as 
assignment, efficiency reports, etc. (See par. 
13a.) 

(3) Transportation. Dispatches and maintains 
umpire transportation, operational and ad- 
ministrative. 
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12. ASSIGNMENTS OF UMPIRES TO UNITS (INFANTRY 
DIVISION), a. Infantry (or combat engineers em- 
ployed as infantry). 

(1) Two officers and four enlisted men (two 
drivers and two radio operators) in regi- 
mental umpire team. 

(2) Two officers and four enlisted men (two 
radio operators, and two drivers) in each 

• battalion umpire team. 

(3) One officer and two enlisted men (radio op- 
erators) for each rifle company. 

(4) One officer and one enlisted man for each 
rifle platoon. 

(5) One officer and two enlisted men (radio op- 
erator and driver) for the regimental mor- 
tar company. 

(6) One officer and two enlisted men (radio op- 
erator and driver) for each battalion heavy 
weapons company. 

(7) Two officers and two enlisted men (drivers) 
for the regimental tank company. 

(8) One officer for each tank platoon. 

(9) Four officers and twenty-one enlisted men 
(twelve radio operators, three teletype op- 
erators, and six drivers) for umpire liaison 
team (see fig. 3). 

(10) One medical officer for regimental med- 
ical company. 

b. Field artillery. 

■ (1) One officer and two enlisted men (radio op- 
erator and driver) for each field artillery 
battalion. 

(2) One officer and two enlisted men (radio op- 
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erator and driver) for each fire marker 
team. 

(3) Two officers and two enlisted men( radio op- 
erator and driver) to division artillery 
headquarters. 

c. Antiaircraft artillery. 

(1) One officer and two enlisted men (one radio 
operator and one driver) per battalion 
headquarters. 

(2) One officer and one enlisted man (driver) 

. per gun or automatic weapons battery. 

(3) One officer and one enlisted man (driver) 
per automatic weapons platoon, if acting in 
support of infantry. 

d. Division reconnaissance company. 

(1) One officer and two enlisted men (one radio 
operator and one driver) per company 
headquarters. 

(2) One officer and one enlisted man (driver) 
per platoon. 

e. Tank battalion. 

- (1) Two officers and three enlisted men (one 
radio operator and two drivers) per bat- 
talion headquarters. 

(2) Two officers and two enlisted (drivers) per 
tank company. 

(3) One officer per tank platoon. 

f. Engineers. 

(1) One officer and one enlisted man (driver) 
per battalion headquarters. 

(2) One officer and one enlisted man (driver) 
per lettered headquarters. 

(3) In the event combat engineers are employed 
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as infantry, they will require the same 
umpire assignment as infantry (see a 
above) . 

g. Division headquarters and larger units. 

(1) Two officers, one senior division umpire 
with assistant, and three enlisted men (two 
drivers and one radio operator) .- 

(2) For headquarters higher than division, 
umpires will be needed for chemical, sig- 
nal, ordnance, quartermaster, engineer, 
medical, and transportation activities. 

h. Services umpire. One officer and one enlisted 
man (driver) should be assigned to umpire group to 
control technical and administrative services unit 
umpires. (See fig. 4.) 

i. Technical and administrative services units. One 

officer should be assigned as umpire to each company 
size unit and larger. 

j. Authorized substitutions. Qualified noncommis- 
sioned officers may be substituted for commissioned 
umpire personnel in nontactical units. 

13. ADMINISTRATION OF UMPIRE PERSONNEL. (See 
par. Ilf.) a. Umpire personnel is administered by 
the director headquarters. 

b. During the problem phase, the tactical units 
will mess umpire personnel. 

c. A chain of command will be established among, 
the umpire personnel to handle operational matters. 
This chain of command will parallel in general, that 
of the tactical unit with obvious exceptions. (See 
fig. 4.) 
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Figure 4. Umpire group headquarters. 

























14. SOURCE OF UMPIRE PERSONNEL, a. The um- 
pire control group will be drawn preferably from 
Regular Army sources. However, the officers per- 
manently assigned to aggressor GHQ should be used 
as technical advisers to the umpire control group in 
umpiring and training problems. 

b. Umpires with the units may be furnished from 
sources listed below : 

(1) Student officers completing courses at 
service schools. In this case the maneuver 
must be directed to coincide with end of the 
school period. 

(2) Regular Army units not participating in 
the maneuver. 

(3) Organized Reserve Corps units. 

(4) National guard units. 

15. SELECTION OF UMPIRES. Care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of umpires. Officers assigned 
as unit umpires should be experienced in the same 
branch of service as the unit to which assigned. 
Combat experience is especially desirable. 

16. RECOGNITION, a. Personnel. United States 
force troops will wear the regulation uniform of the 
United States Army. Aggressor troops will wear 
aggressor uniforms and insignia, as described in FM 
30-101 (The Maneuver Enemy) . Umpires will wear 
white arm- or shoulder-bands, and helmet liners with 
distinctive white markings, or other distinctive in- 
signia as prescribed by the chief umpire, except 
when accompanying a patrol or at such other times 
as this identification would illogically expose troops. 
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Observers, correspondents, and photographers will 
wear green brassards. 

b. Vehicles. United States force vehicles will bear 
regulation United States Army markings ; aggressor 
vehicles will be marked with aggressor insignia (a 
green equilateral triangle in a white circle) as de- 
scribed in FM 30-101. Vehicles of observers, cor- 
respondents, and photographers will display a green 
flag two feet square. Umpire vehicles will display 
a white flag. 

c. Aircraft. Maneuver force aircraft will bear 
the prescribed United States force markings. 
Aggressor aircraft will be marked with aggressor 
insignia. 

17. UMPIRE CONTROL, a. Plan for the maneuver. 

During the planning phase for a maneuver, the direc- 
tor must, in cooperation with the chief umpire and 
the aggressor force commander, determine a general 
plan for the exercise. This plan must be drawn up 
with the purpose of achieving the training objec- 
tives set forth in the orders which direct that the 
maneuver be conducted. The general plan will be 
the guide by which the maneuver director staff will 
develop the detailed situation for the maneuver. 
When plans are complete in detail, the aggressor 
force and the umpires should rehearse their play on 
the exact terrain where the maneuver will be held 
prior to the commencement of the operational phase 
of the maneuver. Extreme care should be exercised 
to prevent the compromise of the detailed plans 
which would allow the United States forces to have 
access to information of aggressor plans and activi- 
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ties. As a matter of emphasis, the only source of 
information for United States forces should be their 
own information-gathering agencies. (See par. 19 
for details covering small unit control.) 

b. Control. The combat responses or actions of the 
participating troops will be guided by the unit um- 
pires by means of direct' announcements. The um- 
pire control group will exercise control over the 
maneuver through the umpire communications net 
described in paragraphs 65-69. Constant communi- 
cation must be maintained between unit umpires and 
the umpire liaison team. (See fig. 3.) 

c. The umpires with infantry platoons may be 
equipped with a portable public address system simi- 
lar in characteristics to the public address system, 
PA-A. The small unit umpire may utilize these 
portable public address systems to control the units 
which they are umpiring when the extent of move- 
ment does not cause the equipment to become cum- 
bersome. (See fig. 5.) 

This control will be exercised through the medium of 
announcements addressed as appropriate to an indi- 
vidual and/or unit. These announcements should 
be of such a nature as to make each individual soldier 
aware of the situation and the nature of the hostile 
fire opposing him. When making announcements, 
the umpire must consider whether the information 
would have been secured by an individual, a portion 
of the unit, or the entire unit in actual battle. When 
applicable, this portrayal should be realistic and so 
phrased that the words and tone of voice carry the 
proper impression. Insofar as is practicable, the 
terse staccato comments should coincide with the 
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battlefield noises of aggressor. (See par. 22 for 
examples of correct announcements.) 

18 . DECISIONS, a. When opposing forces approach 
contact — and occasionally under other conditions — 
decisions are required in order to create tactical 
realism. A logical sequence of umpire action to 
initiate decisions is outlined under the appropriate 
arm or service in paragraphs 19-20. 

b. When contact is made between the United States 
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force and aggressor, the umpire with the United 
States force making contact will allow the situa- 
tion to develop as long as logical maneuver and 
action are being taken by both sides. With con- 
sideration to relative strength of the United States 
force and the represented aggressor unit, fields of fire, 
cover, and concealment, the umpire must decide 
which force can move forward and which must re- 
main in place. Consideration must be given to the 
tactical factors involved so that the umpiring is not 
merely a mathematical fire power computation of 
each side. The umpire will take precautions to pre- 
vent bodily contact and injury. He will make on- 
the-spot decisions based upon the current local situa- 
tion, coupled with his knowledge of the general plan 
for the exercise. Further, he must remember that in 
arriving at any decision, he is not in any sense a 
part of the unit he is umpiring; hence, his rulings 
must be impartial in every case. 
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CHAPTER 2 

DUTIES OF UNIT UMPIRES 



Section I. INFANTRY AND TANK UMPIRES 

19. INFANTRY CONTROL, a. Infantry action is pri- 
marily controlled at the platoon level. Platoon um- 
pires may be equipped with the portable loudspeaker 
(PA-4) with which they announce the volume and 
effect of hostile fire upon the entire unit. If the 
unit fails to react properly to this fire, casualties 
are assessed against the unit. The platoon is not 
ordered to halt by the umpire nor is it told to take 
any action. This decision is left entirely to the unit 
commander in order to develop the initiative and 
resourcefulness of that individual. 

b. The umpire will not intervene at any time after 
contact has been made, providing the action is in 
keeping with the general framework and plan of 
the exercise, and does not threaten bodily contact. 

c. Information about aggressor is furnished com- 
pany umpires prior to contact. This information 
includes aggressor fire power, dispositions, locations, 
and general plan of action. Having previously com- 
puted the fire power of his own unit, and consider- 
ing the disposition, terrain, fields of fire, cover, and 
concealment, he makes a decision as to whether either 
force can advance. As an example, if, due to hos- 
tile strength, the platoon umpire decides the unit 
should not advance he “paints the battle picture” by 
voice or over his loudspeaker to indicate intense and 
accurate hostile fire. If aggressor holds a poor posi- 
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tion with short fields of fire, little fire power, and ap- 
proaches into the position and the umpire decides 
the platoon should be able to advance, he “paints the 
battle picture” by voice or over the loudspeaker de- 
picting very light fire, thereby giving the platoon 
commander information which .should lead to a deci- 
sion to advance. Should any decision be made which 
is contrary to the best interests of the problem, the 
company umpire makes appropriate announcements 
and alters the local aggressor situation to influence 
the action to conform to the plan of the problem. 
Thus if any illogical or unrealistic situation arises, 
it can be dealt with promptly at the company level, 
insuring appropriate action to keep the problem 
continuing in a sound chronological sequence. If a 
local adjustment does not suffice, the battalion um- 
pire must be contacted at once for a decision. 

d. Upon notification by the company umpire of the 
decision with respect to relative fire power of oppos- 
ing forces, the platoon umpire will portray the situa- 
tion and the nature of the hostile fire. His concise 
announcements and tone of voice should convey the 
proper impression, and if possible, coincide with 
the aggressor battlefield noises. If the United States 
force units or individuals continue to fail to react 
properly to the announcements of the umpires or 
aggressor force actions, further casualties, delays, 
or other penalties logical in the light of combat ex- 
perience should be assessed. 

e. The location and strength of the enemy (aggres- 
sor) is received by company umpires prior to con- 
tact through infantry assistant battalion umpires 
who are with the opposing aggressor forces. When 
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this information is not detailed enough, the com- 
pany umpires can contact the local aggressor units 
to determine fire power and disposition before decid- 
ing whether or not the company may advance. It is 
to be emphasized that maneuvers will not be allowed 
to develop into a mathematical fire power contest. 
Fields of fire, movement, disposition, cover, conceal- 
ment and routes of approach must be considered as 
well as fire power. Better training is accomplished 
when unit commanders aggressively apply the minor 
tactics that would mean the difference between suc- 
cess or defeat in combat. 

f. The system of umpiring discussed in this para- 
graph (and par. 20) is designed to allow continuous 
small unit contact over periods of several days. The 
problem is not called off after a short time or after 
a three-hour fire fight in order to prevent physical 
contact. If a position is overrun, the umpires will 
prevent hand-to-hand fighting and decide the num- 
ber of prisoners to be taken and/or to be assessed 
(see par. 45c). 

g. Infantry umpires, other than assistant battalion 
umpires, at a level higher than company, perform 
supervisory duties and report on the functioning of 
the unit as a whole, including its staff. Assistant bat- 
talion umpires, prior to contact, take positions with 
the aggressor commanders. They report by radio 
the location, fire power, and dispositions of aggressor 
to front line rifle company umpires. 

h. In the event a situation is developing unrealis- 
tically and getting out of control, the company um- 
pires will have white flags displayed by platoon 
umpires along the company front. The white flag 
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will be displayed to stop all action. Its use will be 
limited to exceptional circumstances and the com- 
pany will remain in place. The battalion umpire 
will be notified at once. Upon receipt of this infor- 
mation, the battalion umpire will make a decision to 
adopt one of the following lines of action, depending 
on the situation in the battalion zone: 

(1) Instruct company umpire as to remedial 
action to be taken and time to remove white 
flags. 

(2) Causes white flags to be displayed in front 
of one of the other companies of the bat- 
talion. 

(3) Causes all units of the battalion to be 
stopped by white flags and informs the regi- 
mental umpire of his actions. The regi- 
mental umpire takes similar action with re- 
spect to the regiment. At this time, he may 
order his battalion umpires to fire red star 
clusters. The red star cluster is to be fired 
only at the direction of the regimental um- 
pire or higher authority. When this is fired, 
all units remain in place until action is 
ordered resumed by the manuever director. 
It is to be emphasized that the white flags 
and red star clusters are an emergency 
measure only. 

20. TANK CONTROL, a. The tank action is controlled 
in a manner similar to infantry action; that is, the 
“painting of the picture” of the effect and volume 
of enemy fire. The only exception is that a blue flag 
is used to stop tank action. It is obvious that the 




portable loudspeaker cannot be used by tank platoon 
umpires due to the noise created by the tanks in 
motion. It becomes necessary, therefore, for the 
tank platoon umpire to ride in the tank platoon com- 
mander’s tank and to use the tank unit’s tactical radio 
net to make his announcements. Tanks that fail to 
react realistically to enemy fire are knocked out by 
the platoon umpire. Damage caused by being hit 
may vary from broken track to complete destruction 
of tank and crew. 

b. When tanks are given the mission of support- 
ing infantry, the infantry umpires control the oper- 
ation as a whole. When the situation is reversed and 
infantry is supporting tanks, the tank umpires con- 
trol the operation as a whole. Fire duels between 
tanks and antitank guns will be judged by the um- 
pires. Such points as cover, concealment, disposi- 
tion, first aimed round, caliber of weapons, and tank 
stationary or moving, must all be considered. No 
definite simple rule can be given as to the method 
of determining the victor. Speed in making the de- 
cision is necessary; experience and common sense 
are the means for making the decision. Realism 
must be maintained ; blue flags displayed by umpires 
will halt all' armored action (not infantry) to allow 
umpires to properly evaluate any fire fight to effect 
a sound decision. Use of the blue flag must be 
avoided if possible, as it injects artificiality into the 
maneuver. 

c. When tanks are operating off the road, a mem- 
ber of the crew will dismount and walk in front of 
the tank as a guide to prevent its running over per- 
sonnel. Personnel on the ground should stand when 
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a tank approaches so that they may be seen and 
avoided. 

d. The assistant tank company umpire is sent for- 
ward to aggressor positions prior to contact when it 
is known that aggressor is employing tanks or anti- 
tank weapons against United States forces. From 
this position he assists the umpiring of fire duels by 
radio. 

21. RECONNAISSANCE UNITS, a. Reconnaissance 
units operating from vehicles are controlled by um- 
pires in a manner similar to tank control. However, 
if the reconnaissance units dismount to operate on 
foot, they are considered and umpired as infantry. 

b. An umpire accompanying a patrol will take 
every precaution to avoid revealing the presence or 
actions of the patrol. He will not wear white objects 
nor create any unnecessary noises. His principal 
function will be to make decisions on prisoners cap- 
tured, assess casualties, and prevent physical contact. 

c. If time permits, an umpire with a night patrol 
will reconnoiter during daylight hours the route his 
patrol will take, noting terrain formation and loca- 
tion of the enemy positions. 

22. EXAMPLES OF ANNOUNCEMENTS, a. The fol- 
lowing are examples of correct announcements by 
platoon umpires : 

(1) “Bridge to right front — 400 yards — four 
shells explode close together — four more 
shell explosions — another four.” (Pla- 
toon umpire sees sonic equipment in vicinity 
of bridge.) 

(2) “A shell just exploded 300 yards in front 
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of you.” Two minutes later— “shell coming ; 
impact 100 yards behind you.” (Sonic 
equipment in vicinity of infantry unit.) 

(3) A rifle platoon attacks and the umpire de- 
sires to slow up forward movement of the 
platoon: “Fire from a machine gun in the 
vicinity of that large house (pointing) is 
searching this area.” As soon as platoon 
is under full cover: “Machine gun silent.” 

(4) When anyone exposes himself: “Machine 
gun lire sweeping directly over you ; . that 
rifleman (designating) nicked in shoulder 
by richochet; that rifleman (designating) 
disabled for 15 minutes by richochet off 
helmet.” 

(5) “Bursts from a light machine gun striking 
in your immediate vicinity (announce and 
designate places) ; fire apparently coming 
from direction of that cornfield. Machine 
gun fire has ceased.” 

(6) “A shell fragment has smashed the longi- 
tudinal spirit-level.” (After an artillery 
concentration.) 

(7) “You have only fifty rounds left in your 
belt ; the boxes are empty.” 

(8) (Aside to squad leader during hostile ma- 
chine gun fire) : “You have been hit; you 
are wounded in left leg.” (How does the 
squad react?) 

(9) “Heavy machine gun now firing on your 
right. Impact area covers hostile machine 
gun nests which have been holding up your 
advance.” (Announcement to indicate fire 
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superiority of his platoon and permitting 
advance.) As a general rule, announce- 
ments by platoon umpires, such as those 
above, should coincide with actual battle- 
field noises. However, for the purpose of 
slowing up the action of the platoon in an 
emergency, the umpire may make announce- 
ments when battlefield noises do not exist. 

23. MISTAKES OF UMPIRES. Common mistakes of 
umpires are listed below. 

a. Ignorance of the situation, projected course of 
maneuver and own missions. 

b. Inaction or insufficient emphasis on clear de- 
scription of hostile fire. 

c. Calling out: “You can’t advance beyond this 
point.” 

d. Revealing projected course of maneuver. This 
is detrimental to the training and lighting efficiency 
of troops. 

e. Insufficient comprehension of projected course 
and purpose of maneuver. 

f. Permitting a long exchange of fire without an- 
nouncing a decision.. 

g. Giving hostile fire data to leader only. Data 
must be announced so that all can hear. 

h. Conspicuous behavior, thus revealing the situa- 
tion. 

i. Failure to report to superior any independent 
measures and intentions. 

j. Shouting “Enemy withdrawing” or “No. 1 rifle- 
man, you see a hostile soldier running toward rear,” 
or similar statement. 

k. Permitting an attack to succeed without proper 
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fire support, without individual soldiers working 
their way forward, or before the enemy withdraws 
or suffers severe losses. 

l. Failure to listen to the order of the platoon 
commander. 

m. Failure to observe troops uninterruptedly. 

n. Shouting:' “Take shelter,’-’ or “Shoot,” when an 
enemy machine gun fires somewhere with blank 
cartridges. Instead, he should make a remark such 
as, “Bullets are whistling around you.” 

o. Divulging knowledge of terrain, or showing a 
map to the troops when they have no maps on hand, 
or when they are forbidden to use maps. 

p. Failure to observe safety measures (see par. 
45j). 

q. Permitting troops to expose themselves without 
imposing penalties. 

r. Shouting : “Machine gun fire” instead of “Bursts 
from two or three machine guns are striking here 
(pointing) ; the bursts are getting closer.” 

s. Making nontactical announcements such as 
“Captain Jones, come here, please.” 

Section II. ARTILLERY UMPIRES 

24. MISSION OF ARTILLERY UMPIRES. The mission 
of the artillery umpires is twofold : first, to observe 
and check the performance of the United States ar- 
tillery to insure technical and tactical soundness of 
employment in the maneuver and, if necessary, im- 
pose casualties, neutralizations, or refuse to mark' 
fire; second, to mark the impact of artillery and 
heavy mortar concentrations (both United States 
and aggressor). 
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25. ORGANIZATION. Artillery umpires are organ- 
ized into two major groups to carry out the mission 
stated above. 

a. The first group is composed of artillery unit um- 
pires assigned to umpire United States artillery units. 
These umpires are assigned to teams composed of one 
officer and two enlisted men (radio operator and 
driver), one radio, and one vehicle each. One such 
team is assigned to each artillery battalion and one 
to each division artillery and corps artillery head- 
quarters. The officer member of the team umpiring 
the division artillery headquarters will be the chief 
artillery umpire for the division and will command 
all artillery umpires assigned to subordinate ar- 
tillery units. 

b. The second group is composed of fire marker 
personnel who are assigned to artillery battalions of 
the United States artillery and artillery battalions 
of the aggressor force. These umpires are assigned 
to teams composed of one officer, two enlisted men 
(radio operator and driver), one radio and one 
vehicle each. Fire marker teams are assigned two 
to each direct support battalion and one to each gen- 
eral support battalion of the United States forces 
and aggressor forces. (See fig. 6.) 

26. OPERATIONS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE ARTILLERY 
UNIT UMPIRES, a. The artillery unit umpires have 
as their primary mission the observation and check- 
ing of the artillery tactics and techniques employed 
by the unit which they are umpiring, and when neces- 
sary, the .assessment of casualties and other penalties 
as may be logical and realistic. The secondary mis- 
sion of the unit umpires includes checking data on 
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Figure 6. Schematic diagram showing relative location of 
artillery umpire personnel. 






fire missions to be marked before they are sent to the 
fire markers and determining that proper artillery 
technique has been employed to insure accurate de- 
livery of fire. In the event the technique is faulty 
the umpire should cancel the marking until proper 
action has been taken by the unit. 

b. The unit umpires should observe and check all 
staff functions, particularly those pertaining to the 
delivery of fire. 

(1) Intelligence. Coordination of observation, 
counterbattery and countermortar function, 
survey, and target information. 

(2) Fire direction center operation. Mainte- 
nance of proper firing chart, frequent regis- 
tration, frequent metro messages, correct 
computation of corrections, and correct fire 
commands to the firing batteries. 

(3) Ammunition supply. Adequate supply at 
the guns to execute missions, resupply plans, 
and action taken to effect resupply. 

(4) Communications. Adequate communica- 
tions from fire direction center to observers 
and to firing batteries, adequate communi- 
cation to subordinate units. 

c. The unit umpire should make spot checks of the 
firing batteries, paying particular attention to selec- 
tion of the position, organization of the position, lay- 
ing of the guns, and execution of fire missions. If 
the umpire finds fault in any of these, he should 
take proper action to assess casualties or such- other 
penalties as may be logical. If, for example, the 
umpire finds a battery in an exposed position, he 
may well assess casualties and declare the battery 
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neutralized. If, as another example, he finds that 
the battery is not properly executing fire commands, 
he may cancel the marking of the fire mission. 

d. The division artillery umpire will direct the 
marking of the impact of concentrations fired by 
more than one battalion by designating the battalion 
whose fire markers will mark. This information will 
be relayed by the division artillery commander as 
part of the fire mission. 

27. OPERATIONS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE FIRE 
MARKER UMPIRES. The fire marker umpires re- 
ceive data on fire missions to be marked from the 
battalion to which they are assigned, move to the 
target location, and mark the impact of the fire. 
When the impact has been marked using pyrotech- 
nics and sound effects (if available), the fme marker 
advises the local unit umpire (infantry) of the vol- 
ume and caliber of the fire so that casualties may be 
assessed (to United States troops). If no unit um- 
pire is present with the affected unit, the fire marker 
may assess casualties himself, using the casualty 
tags which he carries for that purpose. If the fire 
is directed at a moving ’target which may have 
changed location while the fire marker was en route, 
the fire marker should mark the fire in the new loca- 
tion, if he has been unduly delayed, i. e., beyond the 
three or four minutes usually required for delivery 
of fire. If artillery fire is mistakenly directed on to 
friendly troops, the effect should be marked and 
casualties assessed. Normally, the fire marker will 
operate in the sector or zone of the supported unit. 
When the fires of the division artillery (or a part 
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thereof) are massed, the division artillery umpire, 
through the division artillery commander, ■will des- 
ignate which battalion fire markers will act on the 
mission. In the case of aggressor massed fires, the 
aggressor artillery commander will designate the 
battalion to mark. In marking a concentration, the 
fire marker will explode a certain number of pyro- 
technics per battery volley represented as decided 
by the maneuver director prior to the start of the 
maneuver. The fire marker attempts to reach the 
target area unseen so that the explosions will be a 
surprise. Fire markers will inform one or more per- 
sons in the impact area of the approximate azimuth 
from which the shells came, as could be determined 
by sound, by pointing in the general direction. 

28. FIRE MARKING PROCEDURE. When information 
of a target is received by the battalion fire direction 
center, that fire direction center will assign the mis- 
sion for marking to one of the fire marker teams as- 
signed to that battalion. Usually, the mission will be 
assigned to the fire marker team nearest to the target 
location. The fire direction center must keep the 
location of its fire marker teams plotted at all times 
to facilitate the selection of the nearest team. (See 
par. 26d.) 

a. Data to be transmitted to the fire marker: 

Coordinates of the target. 

Description of terrain in vicinity of the- target. 

Nature of the target. 

Number of battery volleys fired. 

Caliber of the guns firing (if another battalion 
joins in the fire) . 

Approximate back azimuth of fire. 
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b. Coordination of marking with firing of guns. 

Once the fire marker receives data on a mission, he 
moves at once to the target and reports, “Ready to 
mark!” Upon receiving this report, the fire direc- 
tion center gives the command, “Fire !” to the firing 
batteries, who then fire blank ammunition (United 
States artillery) or discharge simulator rounds (ag- 
gressor artillery) . When the batteries commence fir- 
ing, the fire direction center reports “On the way!” 
to the fire marker who then explodes the pyrotechnics 
and uses sound effects to represent the impact. This 
coordination of firing and marking makes it possible 
for the active hostile battery to be located by the 
opposing force. 

c. Example of procedure in marking a mission. 

The following is a typical example of the handling 
of a fire mission : 

(1) The observer locates the target and reports 
it to the fire direction center. “Enemy in- 
fantry in edge of woods, coordinates 345- 
789.” 

(2) The fire direction center prepares firing 
data for the firing batteries, and sends com- 
mands to the batteries and simultaneously 
transmits to the fire marker team nearest the 
target: “345-789, edge of woods, Infantry, 
six volleys (caliber is known since only the 
parent battalion is firing) , from 2800.” 

(3) The fire marker team receives the target 
data and moves at once to the target loca^ 
tion. When the target is located, the fire 
marker reports to the fire direction center, 
“Ready to mark !” 
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(4) The fire direction center gives the com- 
mand “Fire!” to the firing batteries and 
reports to the fire marker “On the way !” 

(5) The fire marker proceeds to mark the im- 
pact exploding the prescribed number of 
pyrotechnics per battery volley. (See figs. 
7, 8, 9, and 15). 

AGGRESSOR 




Figure 7. Routing of marking mission. 

29. COMMUNICATIONS. The artillery unit umpires 
will be in communication with other United States 
artillery unit umpires by means of a 600 series radio, 
all on the same channel. The fire marker teams will 
be in communication with their respective artillery 
battalions by means of a 600 series radio, a separate 
channel for each battalion. The fire marker’s radio 
should have a range of at least 7 miles. (See fig. 10 
for a diagram of radio nets.) 
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Figure 8. Demonstrator showing proper method of loading 
Very pistol with signal, flash, and sound, M 74 . 
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30. FIRES TO BE MARKED. In general, if time and 
availability of fire markers permit, all artillery fires 
will be marked. Heavy mortar concentrations will 
be marked through the artillery battalions ; however, 
mortar concentrations when not employed in mass 
are of lower priority than artillery fires for marking. 
Further, “deep” concentrations falling in rear areas 
are of lower priority than fires falling on or visible 
by front-line troops. It is the responsibility of the 
fire direction center to decide which missions will 
be marked. 

31. MARKING OF MORTAR FIRES. It is particularly 
desirable to mark the fires of 4.2-inch mortars and 
other mortars when such fires are massed. Difficulty 
of communication and limitation of fire marker per- 
sonnel may prevent the marking of every mortar 
fire mission. Every effort must be made to mark 
massed mortar concentrations, especially 4.2-inch 
and larger calibers. For communication channels 
between United States mortar units and United 
States artillery battalions provided for fire marking, 
see figure 10. Aggressor mortars must have a simi- 
lar net. 

32. MARKING PREPARED FIRES. The artillery fire 
direction centers must send the data on prepared 
fires to the fire marker teams in sufficient time to al- 
low the fire markers to change location and prepare 
to mark. In the case of fires executed on a time 
schedule, the procedure may be modified to eliminate 
the “Ready to mark” and “On the way” transmis- 
sions. 
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33. COUNTERBATTERY FIRES. Artillery units receiv- 
ing counterbattery fires will be declared neutralized 
for 5 minutes per battery volley received and casual- 
ties will be assessed United States units. Artillery 
batteries which have been declared neutralized may 
move after the concentration has been marked. 

34. REQUIREMENTS OF ARTILLERY TECHNIQUES. In 

general, fires must fulfill the following technical con- 
ditions in order to be marked. This requirement 
will be checked by the umpire before requesting fire 
marking. 

a. Observed fires. — 

(1) Target is under ground or air observation. 

(2) Reasonable adjustment, where necessary, is 
made. 

(3) Batteries have been tied together by ade- 
quate survey or by registration (not neces- 
sary if single battery is firing mission). If 
batteries have not been properly tied to- 
gether, only fire of adjusting battery will 
be marked. 

b. Transfer of fire. — 

(1) Check point has been accurately located. 

(2) Observer can see and identify check point. 

(3) Fire is delivered within 3 hours of registra- 
tion. 

(4) Batteries are laid by common and accurate 
means. 

(5) Vertical control is employed. 

(6) Charge used is one employed in registra- 
tion. 
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c. Metro or map data — 

(1) Metro message is less than 4 hours old. 

(2) Direction has been obtained by survey into 
aggressor area or by previous registration on 
known point. 

(3) Scale of photomap, if used, has been deter- 
mined by survey, preferably in direction of 
fire. 

(4) Vertical control is employed. 

(5) Velocity error or correction in powder lot 
used has been determined. 



35. ARTILLERY CONTROL LOG. The artillery control 
log will be kept by all fire marker teams and all fire 
direction centers. The fire markers need record data 
only on the missions assigned to them. The fire di- 
rection centers must record data on all missions as- 
signed by them for marking. (See fig. 11.) 



ARTILLERY CONTROL LOO 
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36. MAPS AND COORDINATE CODE. Prior to the 
beginning of the maneuver, the director headquarters 
must designate a standard fire control map for use 
by fire direction centers and fire markers. The map 
or photomap should be up to date to show current 
terrain data and should be of 1 : 25,000 or larger 
scale. Further, a brevity code should be adopted for 
coordinates to be used in communications with fire 
marker teams. An example of such a brevity code 
follows (see fig. 12) : 

a. Map sheets are numbered serially. 

b. Horizontal grid lines are lettered beginning at 
the bottom with letter “A.’’ 

c. Vertical grid lines are lettered beginning at the 
left with letter “M.” 

d. A point is identified as : T9 D3. 

Section III. AIR AND ANTIAIRCRAFT UMPIRES 

37. MISSIONS AND FUNCTIONS OF AIR UMPIRES, a. 

The Air Force will furnish umpires for air force 
units. These umpires will be responsible for umpir- 
ing air actions and air ground actions involving air 
force installations. 

b. Umpires of all ground units are responsible for 
assessing losses and casualties inflicted by attacking 
aircraft against ground troops and ground installa- 
tion. These losses depend upon the number, types, 
and actions of aircraft involved in the attack and 
the action taken by ground personnel, active or de- 
fensive, to repel the attack. 

c. Ground umpires will be instructed in the um- 
pire school phase on the subject of air attack against 
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Figure 12. Code coordinate system. 



ground troops and installations. This instruction 
will include aircraft action, armament, and effect of 
ground arms against aircraft, and the effect of air- 
craft armament against ground troops. 

d. A liaison officer is furnished from umpire oper- 
ations to the air umpire headquarters at the Joint 




Operations Center. He provides information con- 
cerning operations for relay to the appropriate um- 
pire in the field. 

38. ORGANIZATION OF ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 
UMPIRES. Umpires are assigned to antiaircraft ar- 
tillery units on the basis of one per battalion head- 
quarters, one per lettered battery, and in automatic 
weapons units only, one per platoon. Platoon um- 
pires are not assigned unless acting in support of 
infantry. 

39. FUNCTIONS, a. Antiaircraft artillery umpires 
of batteries perform the following functions : 

(1) Observe and critique the tactical and tech- 
nical performance of their AAA units. 

(2) Assess losses inflicted by the AAA against 
attacking aircraft. 

(3) Observe the choice of position, field of fire, 
readiness of the battery to perform its mis- 
sion and manner of performance. 

(4) Check the technique of fire and determine 
the effectiveness from the appropriate table 
at the end of this section. 

• (5) Observes the administrative performance 
of the unit. In the event the unit depletes 
its ammunition supply, the umpire causes 
the unit to cea'se firing until the ammunition 
supply is replenished. 

(6) If the unit is attacked effectively by air- 
craft, the umpire may rule out an appro- 
priate number of guns for a period not to 
exceed 4 hours. 
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b. Battalion umpires supervise battery umpires 
and observe the tactical and administrative per- 
formance of the battalion. 

c. The aggressor AAA commanders perform the 
functions listed above in paragraph 39a above, in- 
sofar as they pertain to their respective AAA units. 

40. LOSSES, a. Aircraft losses will be computed by 
selecting the proper loss from the basic loss tables 
and correcting this figure as shown in subsequent 
tables to account for factors influencing either the 
amount or accuracy of fire. (See basic loss tables 
which follow.) 

b. Each gun in battery will be inspected by the 
umpire at least once daily to determine the effective- 
ness of the guns. (See check lists “A” and “B” which 
follow.) 

c. Particular attention must be paid to the num- 
ber of batteries which provide effective fire on a par- 
ticular flight. This factor will be provided for in 
flak analysis charts for each antiaircraft artillery 
installation. 

d. Losses to flights which are engaged by guns and 
automatic weapons will be the sum of the losses in- 
curred from each type of antiaircraft fire. 
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“A"— GUNS 
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4 guns 


. 1 


3 guns. . 


. 2 


Director 


. 6 


4 guns . . 


. 1 


Radar . . 


. 6 


Director 


. 4 


Orientation: 




Radar. . 


. 7 


1 gun 


. 6 


Director: 




2 guns. . . 


. 4 


Parallax 


. 6 


3 guns 


. 2 


Zero or check prob- 




4 guns 


. 1 


lem 


. 8 


Director 


. 8 


Dead Time 


. 7 


Radar 


. 5 


Application of 




Synchronization: 




ballistic correc- 




1 gun w/director.. 


. 6 


tion 


. 8 


2 guns w/director. . 


. 4 


Availability of 




3 guns w/director- . 


. 2 


ammunition 


. 8 


4 guns w/director. . 


. 1 






Radar 


. 6 







Example: If one gun of a battery is not level, 
parallax offset is not correct, and dead time is not 
set, the factors 0.6, 0.6 and 0.7 are multiplied together. 
The product, 0.25 is the effectiveness of the battery. 
Aircraft losses will be calculated by selecting the 
proper loss in the basic loss table and correcting the 
figure to account for factors influencing the amount 
and accuracy of fire as given in the following tables. 
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Basic Loss Table (“ X ” Value ) — 90-mm 



Number of aircraft 



Number of batteries effective 





l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i 6 

1 


1 




n R7 i 


1. 00 

1. 00 


1 33 






2 : 


. 30 


. 67 


1. 33 


1. 50 


2. 00 


3 1 


. 30 


. 75 


1. 00 


1. 50 


1. 87 


2. 25 


4 


. 40 


. 80 


1. 00 


1. 50 


2. 00 


2. 40 


6 


. 42 


.90 


1. 20 


1. 50 


2.00 


2. 40 


9 


. 56 


1. 00 


1. 35 


1. 80 


2. 70 


3. 15 


12 


. 60 


1. 20 


1. 80 


2. 40 


3. 00 


3. 60 


16 


. 80 


1. 60 


1. 92 


2. 72 


3. 20 


4. 00 


24 


. 96 


1'. 68 


2. 40 


3. 12 


4. 10 


4. 80 



Altitude (“A” 


Factor) 


Altitude 


Factor 


3,000- 


0. 70 


6,000 


.78 


9,000 


1.00 


12,000_ 


.74 


18,000 


. 17 


20,000 


.018 



Speed (“S” Factor) 

Speed Factor 

180 1. 33 

200 1 . 20 

220 1. 09 

240 1. 00 

260 .92 

280 .86 

300 .80 

400 .50 

500 .30 

600 .10 



Subsequent Runs 



(“R” Factor) 

Fun Factor 

First (no warning) .50 

First (warning) 1. 00 

Second L. 50 

Third 2.00 
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Evasive Action (“ V ” Factor) Formation (“ F ” Factor) 

Action Factor Formation Factor 

Evasive action 0. 30 Tight 1. 00 

None 1. 00 Loose .85 

Very loose . 70 

Application of loss table and correction — 

1. Determine number of batteries effective and 
number of aircraft making attack. 

2. Determine losses from basic loss table (“X” 
value). 

3. Losses then may be determined by : Loss equals 
ASVFRXX. 

“B”— AUTOMATIC WEAPONS 
Check List for 40-mm Guns 



Item 

Mount not leveled 0. 6 

Fire control instrument orienta- 
tion . 6 

Ammunition at gun position . 8 Average (Dual 

Recoil and firing mechanism prop- mounts) 

erly adjusted . 3 



Check List for Multiple Caliber .50 Machine Guns 

Item 

Headspace adjustment (each bar- 



rel) 0. 8 Average 

Timing (each barrel) . 8 Average 

Ammunition chests in position 

(each barrel) . 2 Average. 

Sight orientation . 7 

Power control mechanism . 2 



Example: (SP Bn) 

If the 40-mm gun mount is out of level and there 
is no ammunition at the gun position the effective- 
ness of the gun is .60 x .80 = 48% effective. 
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If a multiple caliber .50 machine gun has incor- 
rect headspace adjustment on two barrels and only 
three ammunition chests in position, the effectiveness 
of the gun is 

( 1 . 0 + 1 . 0 + . 8 + . 8 ) w ( 1.0 + 1.0 + 1.0 + . 2 ) 

4 X 4 or 

,9X.8 = 72% effective. 

The effectiveness of an automatic weapons battery 
(SP) is the average of all 16 guns. (8-40, guns and 
S multiple cal. .50 machine guns.) In order to de- 
termine the corrected basic loss numbers to be used 
in entering the following table, the number of guns 
bringing the aircraft under fire should be averaged 
to determine the number of effective batteries; 
that is — 



Basic Loss Table (“ X ” Table) 40- 


mm Dual Mount 






Number of batteries effective 




Number of aircraft 




































1 


2 






3 


4 


5 


6 


i 


5. 0 


10. 


0 


1 


14. 0 


17. 0 


20. 0 


24. 0 


2 . 


5. 0 


10. 0 


14. 0 


17. 0 


20. 0 


24. 0 


3 ! 


5. 0 


10. 0 


14. 0 


17. 0 


20. 0 


24. 0 


4 


6. 0 


11. 


0 


15. 0 


18. 0 


21. 0 


25. 0 


6 


6. 4 


11.0 


15. 0 


18. 0 


21. 0 


25'. 0 


9 ! 


7. 0 


12. 0 


16. 0 


19. 0 


22. 0 


27. 0 


12 


7. 0 


12. 0 


16. 0 


19. 0 


22. 0 


28. 0 


16 


7. 0 


13. 0 


17. 0 


20. 0 


23. 0 


29. 0 


24 


8. 0 


14. 0 


18. 0 


20. 0 


24. 0 


30. 0 


1 I 1 
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Altitude (“A” Factor) 




Speed (“ S ” Factor ) 




Altitude Factor 




Speed Factor 


200 


0. 25 


180. 


1. 40 


500 


.33 


200. 


. 1. 25 


1000. 


. 61 


220. 


1. 12 


1500- . 


.67 


240. 


1. 00 


2000 __ 


1. 00 


260. 


.90 


2500.. 


.88 


280. 


.83 


3000. _ 


.58 


300. 


.78 


3500.. 


.48 


400. 


.40 


4000. _ 


.29 


500. 


.15 


4500.. 


.24 


600. 


.5 


5000.. 


.13 






5500. . 


.10 






6000. . 


.07 








Subsequent Runs (“ 


R” Fac- 




tor) 






Puns 




Factor 




First (no warning) . . 


... 0. 00 




First (warning) 




... 1. 00 




Second 





... 2. 00 




Third 




... 3. 00 


Evasive 


Action (“ V " Factor) 


Formation (“F” Factor) 



Action 


Factor 


Formation 


Factor 


Evasive action 


0. 80 


Tight 


.. 1.00 


None _ 


1. 00 


Loose 


... .85 






Verv loose 


... .70 



Application of loss table and correction : 

1. Determine number of batteries effective and 
number of aircraft making attack. 

2. Determine losses from basic loss table (“X” 
table) . 

3. Losses then may be determined by : ASVFR x X 
Loss. 
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Example No. 1, AW SP BN 



Battery A No. 1 40-mm gun 48% 

No. 2 40-mm gun 52% 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 each 100% 

(Nos. 6 and 7 did not engage). 300% 

No. 8 40-mm gun 24% 

Nos. 1, 3, and 5 Multiple cal. .50 
MG each 100% (Nos. 2 and 4 

did not engage) 300% 

No. 7 Multiple cal. .50 MG 16% 

No. 8 Multiple cal. .50 MG 4% 



Similarly 

Battery B 
Battery C 
Battery D 



Battalion total 1. 27 Batteries effective 

When a mobile AA AW battery, which has 8 sin- 
gle 40-mm guns and 8 multiple caliber .50 mount is 
considered, the number of effective batteries in the 
battalion is decreased by 20 percent on a scale which 
gives 30 percent of the strength to the single 40-mm 
guns and 50 percent to the multiple caliber .50 guns. 



Total =748% 

748 

=Average = 47% effective Battery 

16 

--Average 50% effective Battery 

--Average 30% effective Battery 

- _ Average (no section 

engaged) 00% effective Battery 



858519 °— 48 - 



5 
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Example No. 2, AW Mobile BN 

If a battery’s individual guns were each 100 percent 
effective, the total effective battery would be described as 
80 percent effective or where 4 of the 40-mm guns were 50 
percent effective and each multiple caliber .50 MG was 
100 percent effective the computation would be done as follows: 



(4X100-^-4X50) 

8 

(8X 100) 
8 



X 30% = 22. 5% 



X 50% = 50% 



Mobile AA AW Battery Average 72. 5% effective 

And now if the 3 other batteries were 100 percent effective 
within themselves and all guns in the battalion engaged' the 
target their average would be shown: 

Battery B - _ Average 80 % 

Battery C_- Average 80% 

Battery D__ Average 80% 

Battalion total 3. 125 (effective batteries) 

Sample loss computation (AW BN) 

12 aircraft attacked at 1,000 feet. AAAIS gave 5 seconds 
warning. Speed was 550 miles per hour. No evasive action 
was taken. Formation was loose. 

Losses are computed as follows, using 1.27 (from previous 
example No. 1) as the number of effective batteries in the 
battalion : 



.61X.10X1.00X.85X ( 7.0-^- ( .5 X .27) ) = .052 X 7.14= .47 plane 
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Section IV. TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES UNIT UMPIRES 

41. MISSION. The over-all mission of an umpire 
with a technical or service unit is basically the same 
as that for an umpire with a combat unit. 

42. PRINCIPAL DUTIES. The principal duties of an 
umpire with a service unit are — 

a. To determine the effectiveness of the use of se- 
curity, cover, concealment, dispersion, camouflage, 
black-out, AA defensive measures, and other prac- 
tices that may be necessary in actual combat. 

b. To pay particular attention to the observance 
of time and space factors involved in the performance 
of the primary mission of unit, even though simu- 
lated activities are frequently injected into the exer- 
cise. For example: Time must be allowed for the 
loading of various items of supplies (simulated) in 
order to maintain realism in the flow of supplies. 

c. To observe the location and operational effi- 
ciency of service installations. 

d. To determine if unit effects timely displacement 
forward with advance elements, and if continuous 
service is maintained during displacement. 

e. To observe the adequacy and timeliness of in- 
formation furnished the unit regarding current and 
future operations of all supported troops. 

f. To assess losses in material and supplies when 
installations or movements are subjected to aggres- 
sor action or when errors in plans, techniques, and 
actions of the unit would warrant such losses. (See 
pars. 55-62.) 
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g. To impose delays on unit operations resulting 
from aggressor action in accordance with the provi- 
sions of paragraphs 45— 46, and to impose delays 
caused by faulty or improper actions of the unit. 

43. CHECKLISTS. Umpires will be furnished appro- 
priate check lists of each service to assist them in 
recording observations of operating technique. 

Section V. STAFF UMPIRES 

44. STAFF UMPIRES. Umpires present with each 
regimental and higher headquarters will observe the 
operations of that staff to include the general and 
special staff functions. Appropriate texts such as, 
FM 101-5 (Staff Officers’ Field Manual, the Staff 
and Combat Orders) will serve as a guide. Where 
necessary, check lists covering pertinent points will 
be furnished by the umpire control group. 

Section VI. MISCELLANEOUS 

45. MISCELLANEOUS, a. Blank ammunition, mines, 
and booby traps: 

(1) The firing of all weapons will be repre- 
sented by actually firing blank ammunition, 
or in the event no blank ammunition is avail- 
able, pyrotechnic simulators Avill be ex- 
ploded. Flags or other purely visual 
devices should not be used to represent fir- 
ing. Aggressor fires will be augmented by 
the use of sonic units broadcasting battle- 
field noises. 
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(2) Simulated mines and booby traps employed 
will, when detonated, emit smoke or some 
small explosion. No credit will be given 
for completely inert mines or booby traps. 

(3) No theoretical ratio will be applied to in- 
stallation of mines in mine field. Each mine 
actually will be represented by some device. 

b. Chemicals. 

(1) General. Chemicals other than smoke may 
be employed in maneuvers for training pur- 
poses. These will be limited to nontoxic 
types. Smoke may be employed as appro- 
priate in all maneuvers. 

( 2 ) The nontoxic agent fired by ground weapons 
will be marked by smoke pots ignited in 



impact areas as follows : 

12 rounds 81-mm mortar 1 pot 

12 rounds-- 75-mm R/R 1 pot 

8 rounds 4.2 chemical mortar_ 1 pot 

1 battery volley artillery 1 pot 



c. Prisoners, weapons, and captured vehicles. 

(1) The capture of United States force person- 
nel imposes a penalty on the units for poor 
tactics. Capture of aggressor soldiers gives 
the United States force intelligence train- 
ing in proper methods of prisoner-of-war 
processing and interrogation. The number 
of aggressor prisoners to be taken by the 
maneuver force should be sufficient to afford 
proper intelligence information and train 
the maneuver force in evacuation, handling, 
and care of a logical number of prisoners. 
If too few prisoners are allowed to be taken 
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by the umpire, the value of this training is 
diminished. On the other hand, if too 
many prisoners are taken by the maneuver 
force, aggressor loses its effectiveness as a 
training aid. 

(2) Prisoners of war will not attempt to escape : 
however, proper guarding of prisoners will 
be required. 

(3) The chief umpire should arrange for a 
periodic exchange of prisoners. 

(4) Aggressor sonic technicians will not be 
processed as prisoners of war. 

d. Weapons. Except as noted in e below, weapons 
and their crews and vehicles are subject to capture 
and will be processed with their personnel by the 
capturing side. Weapons and their crews and 
vehicles ruled out of action will be held in place 
for a period equivalent to that necessary to tow or 
remove them from that location, and then dispatched 
to a prisoner-of-war enclosure and held there for the 
period fixed beforehand by the director. It, is 
deemed necessary to allow captured weapons, their 
crews and vehicles to be processed together to avoid 
loss or mix-up of Government property and the re- 
sultant confusion for personnel and units involved. 

e. Vehicles and installations. 

(1) Evacuation and surgical hospitals, clearing 
stations, collection stations, aid stations, 
and ambulances which may be captured by 
either side will be returned to parent units 
by umpires without delay. 

(2) Depots, supply points, railheads, truck- 
heads, distributing points, dumps, and kitch- 
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ens which may be captured by either side 
will be made inactive by the umpires for the 
duration of the maneuver or such other 
period as determined by the director. 

(3) Vehicles other than ambulances and mail 
trucks will be processed in the manner pre- 
scribed for weapons and their vehicles. 

(4) Cargoes of vehicles processed with prison- 
ers will remain with their vehicles. Trans- 
fer to other vehicles is prohibited, except in 
the case of gasoline and blank ammunition, 
which may be taken by the capturing unit. 
Other captured supplies will remain in 
place. 

f. Replacement system. In the absence of any ex- 
isting replacement regulations, a replacement sys- 
tem will be established for the return of casualties 
and prisoners of war to their proper organizations 
as replacements. 

g. Casualties. 

(1) The assessment of casualties serves two pur- 
poses. First, it imposes a penalty on com- 
bat units by reducing their strength when 
poor tactics are used ; and second, it pro- 
vides training for medical personnel. 

(2) Theoretical casualties will be evacuated 
through normal medical channels. The ex- 
tent of evacuation depends upon the num- 
ber of medical troops present in the maneu- 
ver for whom training is desired. 

(3) Each casualty assessed should be evacuated. 

(4) Casualties are returned to their parent unit 
through the replacement system. In the di- 
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vision, casualties evacuated to and released 
from the clearing company are sent to the 
division replacement company, and then 
through the replacement stream back to 
their units. 

(5) Casualties assessed by unit umpires will be 
tagged as they are assessed. Tag should 
show the name, unit, status (as “walking 
wounded” or “stretcher case”), and the spe- 
cific nature of wounds of the individual 
tagged. Appropriate medical care of the 
wounds will be simulated as the casualty 
moves to the rear through medical channels. 

(6) Umpires will assess casualties among per- 
sonnel as would be reasonable in a similar 
combat engagement. The umpire will no- 
tify certain individual casualties the nature 
of their injury by fastening to the individ- 
ual’s clothing a prepared tag of appropriate 
color and bearing the appropriate message, 
as follows: 

(a) Walking wounded. A green card bear- 
ing the words “Walking Wounded, bul- 
let wound right forearm”: “Proceed to 
your unit aid station for evacuation.” 

(b) Stretcher case. A red tag bearing the 
words “Stretcher Case, shell fragment 
right lung” : “Kemain in place until 
picked up and evacuated by litter bearers. 
You may call for aid men.” 

(c) Dead. A white card bearing the words 
“Dead.” “The Division Graves Ilegis- 
tration Section, United States Forces, will 
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pick you up, evacuate, and process you. 
When finished, return to your unit head- 
quarters and remain there until an um- 
pire releases you.” (See fig. 13.) 

h. Materiel casualties. Umpires will assess casual- 
ties among vehicles and other materiel as would be 
reasonable in a similar combat engagement. The 
umpire will inform the occupants and operators of 
certain vehicles and items of materiel of the severity 
of the damage by handing to such personnel a card 
bearing appropriate inscriptions as follows : 

(1) Slightly damaged. A green card bearing 
the inscription “Slightly Damaged.” “Re- 
main in place for one-half hour and display 
orange flag.” 

(2) Severely Damaged. A red card bearing the 
inscription “Severely Damaged.” “Remain 
in place until evacuated by maintenance 
equipment. You may send for help. Dis- 
play orange flag.” 

(3) Destroyed. A white card bearing the in- 
scription “Destroyed.” “Remain in place 
for one-half hour and then proceed to your 
prisoner-of-war enclosure and remain there 
until released by an umpire. Display 
orange flag.” (See fig. 14.) 

i . Weather. Actual weather conditions will govern 
all operations and umpire decisions. No assumptions 
will be made concerning visibility or concealment. 

j. Safety precautions. Safety rules will be set 
forth by the maneuver director and will be strictly 
observed. Among the explosives and other arnmu- 
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(GREEN COLOR) 




(RED COLOR) 



STRETCHER CASE 




(WHITE COLOR) 




Figure 13. Personnel casualty tags. 
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(GREEN COLOR) 




(RED COLOR) 




(WHITE COLOR) 




Figure lJf. Materiel casualty tags. 
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nition used in maneuvers, the following items may be 
found ; precautions in their use are as indicated : 

(1) Caliber .SO blank ammunition. Troops will 
not fire this ammunition toward personnel 
at distances less than 20 yards. 

(2) Artillery simulators used at howitzer posi- 
tions by aggressor. Dry grass around these 
simulators creates a fire hazard. Personnel 
will not come closer than 50 yards in any 
direction to the spot where a simulator is 
ignited. 

(3) 90-MM flash simulator used by aggressor. 
Ignition of this simulator also creates a fire 
hazard. Flaming particles of the projec- 
tile float down to the ground. While they 
have no serious casualty-producing effect, 
they may burn personnel or equipment. 
Personnel will not come closer than 50 yards 
to the simulator being fired. 

(4) Simulated hand grenade used by aggressor. 
These grenades are dangerous at distances 
less than 15 feet. 

(5) Booby trap devices used by aggressor. 
These devices are dangerous at distances less 
than 5 feet. Explosive charges will be 
marked clearly to avoid possible injury to 
personnel. 

- (6) Tank and antitank weapons. When 10- 
gauge blank ammunition is used, personnel 
will not come in front of muzzles of these 
weapons at distances less than 30 feet. 

(7) Shell burst simulator used by artillery fire 
markers. Personnel will not come within 
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50 yards of the point where this type of 
bomb is ignited. 

( 8 ) Practice antitank mine , nonmetallic. W alk- 
ing personnel will not move beside vehicles 
through an area suspected of being mined. 

(9) Trip flare , Mlfi. Personnel may be burned 
by molten metal dropping from these flares. 
Troops will not come closer than 15 feet to 
these flares when set off on the ground. 

46. SPECIAL OPERATIONS. In special operations, 
such as Arctic, amphibious, and air-borne, qualified 
experts must be assigned to the maneuver director 
and staff and to the umpire control group. These 
specialists are necessary in order to write a logical 
maneuver problem and to instruct umpires in the 
technique of a particular type of operation. 

Section VII. REPORTS 

47. PLANS AND PATROLS. Unit umpires ihust con- 
stantly forward information as to contemplated 
plans of action and patrols to the next higher umpire 
before they are executed. Infantry regimental um- 
pires are responsible that the above plans of infantry 
and armored units are forwarded to the umpire con- 
trol room in sufficient time to allow aggressor com- 
mander to move his' units to counteract the possibility 
of a task force unit meeting no opposition. 

48. PERIODIC TROOP LOCATION REPORT. A pe- 
riodic troop location report will be submitted daily 
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by telephone or radio at 0800, 1200, 1600, and 2000 
hours by infantry regimental umpires, artillery 
commander of United States force, and aggressor 
commander showing troop locations as of 0700, 1100, 
1500, and 1900 down to infantry rifle company, tank 
company, artillery battalion, and reconnaissance 
platoon of division reconnaissance company. Map 
coordinates will be used to designate locations from 
the issued maps. 

49. SPECIAL TROOP LOCATION REPORT. It can be 

foreseen that in a rapidly developing situation, the 
periodic troop location report might fail to keep the 
umpire control room up to date due to the time inter- 
val between reports. When the situation changes 
rapidly, a special report of troop locations will be 
submitted by radio as troop movements occur to the 
umpire control room at maneuver director headquar- 
ters by the same means and giving the same informa- 
tion of units concerned as the periodic troop location 
report. 

50. DAILY REPORT. The daily report will be sub- 
mitted on the forms provided, to the umpire control 
room by all umpires to cover each 24-hour period, 
or fractional part thereof, from 1800 hours to 
1800 hours. This report will arrive not later than 
2000 hours of the same day on which the report ends. 
The information contained therein will be used for 
the final critique of the operation and also to revise 
the umpire control system for future operations. 
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DAILY REPORT 

Unit 2d Plat. “B” Co. 325th Inf Comrtr 1st Lt. L J. Smith 
Period 1800 to 1800 
8-0 May 

Map ref. 1/50/000 Topo. Cp. Campbell 

1. Tactical errors performed by unit (show location, hour, 
and date) : 

Plato on unnecessarily exposed itself at 46.78 — 50.24 
1000, 8 May. Suffered heavy losses from artillery fire. 

2. Administrative errors performed by unit (show location, 
hour, and date if applicable) : 

Attached 81-mm mortar squads fired more ammunition 
than they could have been supplied. 

3. Ammunition expended during period: 



'Number 

Type of rounds 

60-nun (Mortar) 100 

81-mm (Mortar) 540 

4.2” (Mortar) 

57-nmi (Recoilless rifle) 15 

75-mm (Recoilless rifle) 20 



00-mm (Tank, AT, and AAA) 

105-min (Tank & Artillery) 

155-rnm (Artillery) 

4. Recommendations for changes in umpire control (Ex- 
plain why) : 

Recommend on e additional enlisted man be given platoon 
umpire to aid in attaching casualty tags and to act as 
messenger. 

W. \V. Jones 1st Lt 

(Name) (Rank) 

Umpire 

Instruction s: 

1. Under paragraph 4 above, comments are requested as to 
any difficulties encountered in umpire control — communica- 
tions, personnel, fire markers, flag system, etc. 

2. Write legibly — attach extra sheets if necessary. 
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CHAPTER 3 



TACTICAL FACTORS OF GROUND 
UMPIRING 



Section 1. FIREPOWER 

51. INFANTRY FIREPOWER, a. An infantry element 
should be permitted to advance only when it has 
decisive superiority of fire. This superiority should 
seldom be less than 2 to 1 and generally should be 
3 or 4 to 1. If the defender has good cover and fields 
of fire, there should be no hesitation in requiring a 
superiority of 5 to 1 or even more. In a surprise 
flank attack, the defender may fail to use his fire- 
power completely, may be so disposed that he can- 
not use it, or may be unable to control and coordinate 
it properly. In such a case, the attacker may be per- 
mitted to advance with a nominal or apparent fire- 
power no greater than that of the defender. 

b. To encourage maneuver a system of premiums 
for maneuver of United States troops may be em- 
ployed. The system provides for actual firepower 
credit to a unit in a frontal attack, twice the actual 
firepower credit if the unit attacks by fire and also 
maneuvers a portion of the unit to strike aggressor 
other than frontally, and three times the actual fire- 
power credit if the unit attacks by fire while maneu- 
vering a portion of the unit to strike aggressor on the 
flank or rear. 
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52. DETERMINATION OF INFANTRY FIREPOWER, a. 

Because of the time element, it is impracticable to 
evaluate the lire of infantry weapons individually. 
The determination of the collective firepower of all 
units engaged in a particular action in a form which 
permits comparison is more desirable. This system 
is based on the assumption that all weapons of each 
unit in the assault may be employed with full effec- 
tiveness. Differences in fire effect are due principally 
to the number of units and the supporting weapons 
in action. Only those units actually engaged in the 
fire fight or in position to support the attack, will be 
considered. 

The following values will be assigned infantry 



units and weapons : 

Rifle squad 10 

Weapons squad : 10 

60-mm mortar squad 5 

60-mm mortar section 20 

81-mm mortar section 30 

81-nnn platoon 60 

4.2-inch mortar platoon 80 

30 caliber machine-gun section 20 

57-mm rifle section 20 

75-mm rifle section 30 

75-mm rifle platoon 60 

Tank (90-mm gun) 15 

Tank (105-mm howitzer) 20 



b. The firepower for an infantry unit may be ar- 
rived at simply by adding the firepower of the com- 
ponent parts involved. The firepower of attached or 
supporting units is added to that of the supported 
unit. The total firepower of a unit is reduced and 
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during operations by losses due to infantry action, 
artillery fire, tank fire, and air attacks. The compu- 
tation of losses will be discussed in section II of this 
chapter. 

c. Infantry units under effective smoke concen- 
trations will have their firepower reduced by 50 per- 
cent. 

d. A unit whose target area is covered by smoke 
will have its firepower reduced by 25 percent. 

e. Antitank fire against tanks, vehicles, and other 
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Figure 15. Firepower computer. 







targets covered by an effective smoke concentration 
is totally ineffective. 

f. Observed artillery fire against tanks, vehicles, 
and other targets covered by an effective smoke con- 
centration is 25 percent effective. 

g. When firepower computers are available um- 
pires may save considerable time by using them to 
compute the firepower of units (see fig. 15 for a 
sample firepower computer). This computer per- 
mits the reading of firepower of units in the infantry 




Effect on Pi re rowri \ 

(on unit 50* reduotlon of Inf fire power 
(on Target 26* reduction of Inf fire power 
(on Tanka, vehiole*. IT fire 100* reduction 
(on t ergot 2$* reduction of Arty fire 

pe (on. unit fire power or unit neutral lied during the Arty fire 
(on Arty bettery neutralise battery fire minute per bettery 
vol ley. 

o. Tank* A 3. P. Plre - neutral 1 tea Inf fire power within 100 yde of the wpn. 
d. Aviation - Fire power of troop* under etteok naut rallied during the attack, 
Combat Usimi 

a. Plre by oppoelng Infentry 1* to 3* por hr. 

b. Personnel within Artillery flrei 

Bract , running, or In trk* . 1* per battery rolley 

Prone - l/3* per bettery rolley 

Entrenched 1/20* per bettery volley 

o. Inf overrun by Tank* or 3.P. guxui 

3* per etteok - within 100 yde of vehiole 
1* per etteok - within 100 yde of vehicle when entreaohed 
d. Airorefti 

Inf In ooluan * 10* per etteok with aurprl le 

2* per etteok without »urprl«e 
Inf deployed - • S* per attack with aurprlee 

1* per attack without aurprl ae 



Smoko 



15 unit* up to 6000 yd* 
20 unit* up to 10000 ydl 



lOSan Bowltter 
165cm Howltier 
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Fiyurc 15. Continued. 
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regiment merely by setting the range arm. The right 
portion of the computer indicates the total firepower 
of units in various formations and the left portion 
shows the firepower of the weapons in the infantry 
regiment. The total firepower, as read from the com- 
puter must be reduced by the firepower of the weap- 
ons not effectively employed and by the firepower 
of the percent of casualties assessed. On the reverse 
side of the computer is found the effects of artillery, 
smoke, tanks, aviation, and losses on firepower. 

53. EFFECT OF ARTILLERY ON FIREPOWER, a. When 
artillery in position is taken under well-placed coun- 
terbattery fire, such fire neutralizes the artillery sub- 
jected to it. The duration of neutralization of each 
unit is five minutes per battery volley of counter- 
battery fire directed against it. Therefore, counter- 
battery fire assists infantry by interrupting artillery 
fire against such infantry. 

b. Artillery fire directed against infantry neu- 
tralizes the infantry firepower for the duration of 
the concentration. In addition, there are permanent 
reductions in the firepower of the unit receiving the 
artillery concentration, which are explained in para- 
graphs 5.5—62. 

c. When the balance of firepower between forces 
has been changed sufficiently by such artillery fire, 
the unit having the advantage is free to advance. 

54. EFFECT OF TANKS AND SELF-PROPELLED GUNS 
ON FIREPOWER. If a tank or self-propelled gun is 
in position and prepared to fire, all infantry troops 
within the sector of- fire of the tank or self-propelled 
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gun and not over 100 yards from that weapon are 
neutralized. The effect of tanks and self-propelled 
guns on artillery firepower is in diverting the artil- 
lery from support of the infantry to a role of anti- 
tank defense. 

Section II. COMBAT CASUALTY ASSESSMENTS 

55. GENERAL, a. Losses considered in umpiring are 
confined to those which have a material effect on 
realistic progress of the maneuver as follows : casual- 
ties of rifle units, destruction or capture of field ar- 
tillery and antiaircraft pieces, antitank guns, 
armored and unarmored vehicles, supplies, facilities, 
vital installations, and airplanes. Personnel losses 
will be assessed against United States troops only. 

b. Platoon and company umpires will keep a run- 
ning record of losses assessed against the units to 
which they are assigned. They will periodically in- 
form the respective platoon leaders and company 
commanders of these losses. 

c. The firepower of a unit will be reduced by the 
same percentage as the Josses assessed against the 
unit as a result of aggressor action. 

d. One-third of assessed personnel casualties will 
be tagged and evacuated as artificial casualties and 
may be returned to units as replacements. (See pars. 
45 f and g.) Generally, individuals selected for evac- 
uation will be those who unduly expose themselves. 

e. The losses to be assessed as a result of aggressor 
fire and other actions are a matter of judgment in 
some respects. The relative strength of the oppos- 
ing forces is an especially important factor. The 
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data included in paragraphs 55 through 61, computed 
in the light of combat experience, are to be taken as 
a guide in weighing the various aspects of each case. 
The usual tendency of umpiring is to assess losses 
which are grossly excessive to those suffered in actual 
combat. 

56. INFANTRY, a. War experience indicates that an 
infantry regiment may sustain extreme casualties as 
great as 15 percent during 1 day of severe combat. 
While losses of a particular portion of the regiment 
might exceed this proportion, the figure affords a 
useful check on the total casualties assessed against 
rifle companies. 

b. Umpires should penalize improper formation 
and undue exposure by increased losses. Doubling 
the usual losses is a severe penalty in this connection. 

c. The average losses sustained by infantry are in- 
dicated as follows : 

(1) Fire by opposing infantry: 1 percent to 
3 percent per hour (Consider relative 
strengths, positions, and dispositions of the 
opposing units and whether or not a unit 
is attacking or defending) . 

(2) (a) Personnel within a light or medium 
artillery concentration — 



Erect 1 percent per battery volley 

Running 1 percent per battery volley 

Prone % percent per battery volley 

Entrenched.- y 20 percent per battery volley 
In trucks 1 percent per battery volley 



(b) For the purpose of assessing losses to per- 
sonnel within the limits of a light or 
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medium mortar concentration, 8 rounds 
of mortar fire will be considered equiva- 
lent to a battery volley of field artillery. 
6 rounds of heavy mortar fire are equiva- 
lent to a battery volley. 

(3) Infantry overrun by tanks or self-propelled 
guns — 

(a) Elements within 100 yards of any tank 
or SP gun and not entrenched — 3 percent 
per tank or SP gun per attack. 

(b) Entrenched or in fox holes — 1 percent per 
tank or SP gun per attack. 

(4) Infantry in column attacked by low-flying 
airplanes — 

(a) With surprise — 10 percent per attack. 

(b) Without surprise — 2 percent per attack. 

(5) Infantry deployed or in bivouac, attacked 
by low-flying airplanes — 

(a) With surprise — 5 percent per attack. 

. (b) Without surprise — 1 percent per attack. 

57. FIELD ARTILLERY, a. War experience indicates 
that casualties of artillery personnel are compara- 
tively small and insufficient to interrupt firing or 
materially affect the progress of the infantry. 
Hence, in a maneuver personnel casualties of field 
artillery units should be assessed in light of past 
experience. 

b. When a battery in position is attacked by either 
foot or armored troops, decisions of umpires with 
attacking troops as to capture or destruction of the 
battery are based on surprise achieved by attackers 
and on relative firepower, exclusive of that of the 
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artillery pieces unless bearing on the attacking 
troops. No advance is permissible against cannon 
fire at short range. 

c. See paragraphs 51-54, in connection with neu- 
tralization of artillery by counterbattery fire. 

d. Artillery employed as antitank guns will be 
subject to the provisions of paragraph 61. 

e. Destroyed and captured United States artillery 
will remain in place and will be ruled out of action 
for such time as the artillery battalion umpire may 
'direct, but not less than four hours nor greater than 
24 hours. Aggressor artillery ruled captured or de- 
stroyed will be requix-ed to close out their position 
and report to the next higher aggressor artillery 
commander for further instructions, commeixsurate 
with realistic efforts of units to obtain replacement 
weapons. 

58. RECONNAISSANCE UNITS, a. Personnel losses of 
reconnaissance units fighting dismounted are the 
same as personnel losses of infantry. 

b. Armored vehicle losses of reconnaissance units 
are the same as those indicated in paragraph 60. 

c. The assessment of casualties against mounted 
reconnaissance personnel will be adjudged by the 
umpire. 

59. ENGINEERS, a. No personnel casualties will be 
assessed agaixxst engineer troops unless they are fight- 
ing as infantry. 

b. Engineer work on bridges, roads, and other 
construction projects, which are under fire will not 
be permitted during the time the area is subjected 
to the fire. 
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60. VEHICLES, a. Effect of weapons against vehicles. 

(1) Armored vehicles. The following weapons 
and ammunition are taken as effective 
against armored vehicles 1 : 



Weapons 2 and ammunition 


Armored 
cars M8, 
scout cars, 
and gun 
carriers 

i 


Maximum 
range ( 

Light 

tanks, 

self- 

propelled , 
guns (SP) 


i effective 
yd.) 

Medium 

tanks 


Caliber . 50. AP . _ 


500 


( 3 ) 


( 3 ) 


37-mm. or 40-mm, gun, AP 




1, 000 


400 


1 400 


57-mm. gun, AP. . .. 





1,000 


800 


800 


75-mm. gun or howitzer or larger, 


1,000 


1, 000 


1, 000 


AP or HE. 5 


1 








37-mm. or 40-mm. AA gun, AP 


1, 000 


1, 000 


1, 000 


75-mm. or larger, gun, howitzer, 


1, 000 


1, 000 


1, 000 


or recoilless rifle, AP, HE, 


or 








or HEAT. 










2. 36" rocket. _. 




700 


700 


700 


3. 5" rocket 




500 


500 


500 


Rifle and grenade launcher an 


ti- 


75 


75 


* 75 


tank grenade. 











1 Gun must be accurately laid on target. Simulated ammunition must be 
fired if available; if not, orange flags must be displayed to simulate firing. 

2 On ground, stationary vehicle, or vehicles equipped with gyrostabilizer. 

3 Ineffective. 

4 Flank and rear only. 

4 Regardless of weapon, a range of over 1,000 yards is taken as ineffective, on 
account of the difficulty of umpiring and the small probability of hitting. 

(2) Unarmored vehicles ai-e vulnerable to all 
weapons within effective range. 

(3) To be considered effective, practice mines 
(issued or improvised) must be equipped to 
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detonate when struck, giving off smoke or 
other visible indication. 

b. Vehicle losses are assessed as follows: 

(1) Vehicles passing through or remaining 
within an artillery or mortar concentration : 

( a ) Armored %% per battery volley 

(b) Unarmored 1% per battery volley 

(2) Vehicles attacked by low-flying airplanes. 
Percent vehicles per attack : 

(a) Armored .• 10%* 

(b) Unarmored 20 %* 

(3) Miscellaneous. 

(a) Losses will not be assessed against ambu- 
lances, kitchens, ration and mail trucks. 

(b) Cargoes of vehicles ruled out of action 
may be transferred to other vehicles if 
available. 

(c) Vehicles ruled temporarily disabled will 
be marked organizational maintenance 
(driver) by the umpire concerned, with 
pencil on the back of the materiel casualty 
tag. 

(d) Vehicles requiring organizational main- 
tenance (Mechanic) may be towed and 
will require 2-12 mechanic-hours for 
repair. 

(<s) Vehicles requiring field maintenance will 
be towed to the using organization shop 

•Figures are the maximum permitted; losses depend .upon the 
severity of the attack. 
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for evacuation to field maintenance shop; 
such vehicles will require 18-36 mechanic- 
hours for repair. 

(/) United States vehicles ruled destroyed 
will proceed to the United States pris- 
oner-of-war enclosure and remain there 
until released by the chief umpire. De- 
stroyed aggressor vehicles will report to 
the next higher aggressor commander for 
further instructions. They will be 
marked depot maintenance to indicate 
major repairs. Such vehicles will be 
ruled disabled 24—48 hours. 

( g ) Vehicles other than tanks, ruled disabled 
or destroyed will display a black flag 
during the time it is so classified. (See 
fig. 14). 

(A) If the damaged vehicle is a prime mover 
for a towed weapon, damages will be as- 
sessed similar to any other vehicle ruled 
disabled. If the towed weapon is coupled 
to the vehicle, or in close proximity 
thereto, at the time of the umpire's de- 
cision, the damage to the weapon should 
generally approximate that of the prime 
mover. ' This is done to prevent possible 
mixups and the resultant confusion 
should the prime mover and the weapon 
become separated. Away from the prime 
mover, the weapon will be judged ac- 
cording to the tactical situation, at the 
time. 
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61. ANTITANK GUNS. a. Antitank guns are those 
which are effective against armored vehicles as listed 
in paragraph 60a (1). 

b. Antitank guns in position may be — 

(1) Captured or destroyed as a- result of attack 
by foot or armored troops. 

(2) Neutralized by artillery fire (5 minutes per 
battery volley received) or by mortars, 
(duration of fire) . 

(3) Overrun and destroyed by charging tanks 
or other vehicles unless the vehicles are de- 
stroyed beforehand by fire. 

(4) Destroyed by stationary effective weapons 
using direct laying. 

c. United States guns ruled destroyed or captured 
will close out their positions and proceed to the 
United States prisoner-of-war enclosure and remain 
there until returned to their units by the chief um- 
pire. Aggressor guns ruled captured or destroyed 
will close out their positions and report to the next 
higher aggressor commander for further instruc- 
tions. 

62. FIRE DUELS, a. Fire duels are impractical to um- 
pire at great range. Losses will be assessed only 
when in the opinion of the umpire, a fair decision 
can be made. 

b. Outcome depends on who opens fire first, num- 
ber of weapons involved, and the size of target pre- 
sented. 

c. Guns of moving vehicles are ineffective against 
other vehicles or ground guns unless moving vehicles 
are equipped with gyrostabilizers. If so equipped, 
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the effectiveness will be 25 percent of a stationary gun 
of the same type. 

c d. Scoring (each effective stationary gun actually 
firing in a fire duel) — 

(1) Ground gun behind natural or artificial 



cover* 4 

(2) Vehicle gun behind natural or artifi- 

cial cover 3 

(3) Ground or vehicle gun unprotected by 

natural or artificial cover 2 



e. When a gun opens fire, it must be laid accurately 
on its target. Blank or simulator ammunition must 
be fired if available. 

f. If the number of guns and/or vehicles engaged 
in the fire duel is so considerable as to render the 
foregoing method of scoring impracticable, the fol- 
lowing more collective method is used. Determine 
the total score of each side as nearly as practicable 
according to the foregoing procedure. Rule all or a 
portion of the weaker side destroyed, according to 
factors such as terrain, tactical employment, and du- 
ration of the action. Assess losses to the stronger 
side in the inverse ratio of the scores : 

Example: United States score, 40 ; aggressor score, 
30. 20 of aggressor ruled destroyed, % of 20, dr 15, 
of United States. 

g. Tanks maneuvering against tanks — losses in the 
inverse ratio of participating tanks of two opposing 
forces. A medium tank is taken as the equivalent of 
two light tanks. 



♦Conceal men l is not necessarily cover. 
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Example: United States, 10 medium and 10 light 
tanks; aggressor, 20 light tanks — losses in the ratio 
of 2 United States to 3 aggressor. 

h. When necessary to stop the action of an ar- 
mored fire duel to enforce his decision as to the results 
of the duel, a unit umpire may display a blue flag, at 
which time all armored action in the vicinity will 
cease. 

Section III. OBSTACLES AND DELAYS 

63. OBSTACLES, a. The primary purpose of an ob- 
stacle is to delay the opposing force. It will be 
remembered that an obstacle will affect friendly, as 
well as enemy troops. 

b. Obstacles will be of two types — actual and 
simulated. Obstacles will be constructed as far as 
practicable; the remainder will be simulated as to 
time and construction. In simulated obstacles, ma- 
terial and personnel for construction must be 
actually on hand, checked, and tallied by the um- 
pire. A guard will be furnished by the unit that 
has executed a simulated obstacle to insure compli- 
ance by all troops. Such guards have authority of 
umpires and will wear umpire identification. They 
will remain on duty at obstacles until relieved by an 
umpire or until the end of the maneuver phase. 
Parent units will supply obstacle guards with rations. 
After the enemy has reduced an obstacle, the unit 
umpire will relieve the guard, who will then be re- 
turned administratively to his parent unit. 

e. When a simulated obstacle has been completed, 
the unit umpire will furnish the guard one copy of 
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certificate OF OBSTACLE 
Umpire or Company Officer Certificate 




STARTED 



1. TYPE AND NATURE OF OBSTACLE (As: bridge demolition, bridge 
damaged by bombs, road crater) 

A//C KOLSEH CREEK CONCRETE BR/OQE (ANN C AMERoNj 
; COR 63 .4- - S3 .4- 

2. METHOD USED (Brief description of work done, as: destroyed 
abutments by tamped charges, etc.) 

3 SHAPE C HARGES POP o utn/EHT 
6 BREECH tNQ CHARGES BENTS 



MATERIAL OR EXPLOSIVE USED (As: for abutments, 6 charges 200 

pounds each; steel, 10 charges 15 pounds each) 

r*T Z/6 IBS 

3-H-3 SHAPE CHARGES 



. DATE AND HOUR BOMBED SIGNATURE, ( ) COMPANY OFFICER ( ) UNIT 

HOTE : AHTtPERSOHREE H/a/ec UMPIRE 

a ho et/sreP/HG CASES h avE BEEN 

OSEO A R oo/vo TH/S S/rE /N OftOER To H/hOER Coa/j r Ru CT / ON . 



COMPLETED 



I. PERSONNEL USED (As: 1 squad, 2 hours 

4 PRESSURE CHARGES f=OR PO.wAY 

one ehgr demo sqo ser / one dehq 

SPEC w/nECPER t j V/QRKjtNQ T/HlE 



EQUIPMENT USED: (As 

1 earth auger, 1 hour; 

1 squad demolition set) 



UMPIRE CERTIFICATE 

1. I HAVE INSPECTED THE OBSTACLE DESCRIBED ABOVE AND FIND THAT IT 

( ) WILL ( ) WILL NOT CREATE AN EFFECTIVE MILITARY OBSTACLE. 

2. A CAREFUL ESTIMATE HAS BEEN MADE. THE FOLLOWING WILL BE REQUIRED 
/ TO RESTORE TRAFFIC AT THIS POINT ; 

a. ENGINEER PERSONNEL AND TIME REQUIRED: (Give two alternatives. 

For example, one platoon 6 hours or one company 3^ hours. 

Last' alternative based on maximum number of men who can be 
effectively employed on job. Time is taken from time of 
arrival of men and material on the site) 

b. MATERIALS: (As judged necessary by engineer umpires of unit 

reducing obstacle. 

c. EQUIPMENT: (Reduce time given in "a" above by 1/3 for suit- 

able labor-saving equipment; suitability determined by 
engineer umpire of unit reducing obstacle.) 
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Figure 16. Sample WD AGO Form 7 1-5488. 
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Umpire 



UMPIRES 



3. DATE AND HOUR EXECUTED: (If no umpire is present at the time of 
execution, this may be completed by senior of the executing party 
and be official. An umpire will verify any auch work executed by 
his unit as soon as practicable.) 



OBSTACI£ REDUCED AT 



CERTIFIED 
A M 
PM 



CERTIFICATION OF OBSTACLE GUARDS 



AUTHORITY: Same as umpires. 

NUMBER: Unit executing simulated obstacles leaves at least two 

guards at each obstacle. 

EQUIPMENT: White helmet band or shoulder loops. White control 
flags at least 2 by 2 feet. Flashlight watch, pencil. In 
case of bridge, two white ground panels at least 5 by 5 feet. 
Food and rater for remainder of maneuver. Personal equipment. 
This paper. 

ACTIONS: A red flag will be placed at each end of a simulated 
obstacle by the unit exocuting the obstacle. For an ob- 
stacle made by air bombing, the spotter umpire is responsible 
for posting the flags, and for certification of the obstacle. 

ACTIONS : in case any vehicles or troops fail to stop as ordered, 
report them by name, vehicle number, or unit to any umpire or 
to your commanding officer when you are relieved. When 
opposing troops have repaired obstacle, have umpire sign this 
paper and relieve you. Then report to nearest troops for 
processing as prisoners, which will return you to your unit. 



ACTIONS : Require operations to be actual whenever practicable. 
Fill in data on reverse side, and give to guard at obstacle. 
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Figure 16 — Continued. 



WD AGO Form R-5483 (Certificate of Obstacle) 
completely filled in. (See fig. 16.) If no umpire 
is present, a company officer will furnish and sign 
this form. He will notify his unit umpire of his 
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Check that material to execute or reduce simulated obstacles 
if at site when operations are carried out. Visit as soon 
as possible all detachments of your company sent on obstacle 
work, so as to complete the certification. No umpire may 
modify conditions as to repair of an obstacle imposed by 
umpire present during its execution. 

SPECIAL NOTES 

It is permissable to go around an obstacle, provided that the move- 
ment is actual. 

If an obstacle is defended by troops and is attacked by opposing 
troops, action will be decided in the same manner as other actions 



between troops. Conditions as to reducing the obstacle will be 
effective only after completion of the troop action. 




(s) Back — Continued 

Figure 1(1 — Continued. 



action as soon as possible. The umpire will check 
the form as soon as practicable; however, the state- 
ment on the form is valid with the signature of the 
company officer. The unit executing a simulated ob- 
stacle will also place a red flag at each end of the 
obstacle. For an obstacle made by air bombing, the 
spotter umpire will be responsible for posting the 
flags, guard, and certification of obstacle. When 
aggressor -plans or builds an obstacle, an engineer 
officer from umpire operations will be sent to the 
point to pass on the validity of the aggressor ob- 
stacle and of the time required to repair it. Cer- 
tificates of aggressor obstacles are the same as those 
for United States forces. 

d. It is permissible for troops to go around an ob- 
stacle, provided movement is actual ; assumed move- 
ments are not permissible even with appropriate de- 
lays. Under no circumstances will the umpire with 
a delayed unit modify the provisions of the cer- 
tification of obstacle in possession of the guard. 
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e. Wien an obstacle defended by troops is attacked 
by the enemy, the action will be decided in the same 
manner as for other action between troops. The 
reduction of an obstacle by the attacker will be effec- 
tive only after completion of all troop action. 



64. DELAYS, a. Air attacks against bridges and the 
resulting delays exercise a great influence on the 
progress of a maneuver. They must be planned so 
that director headquarters can be notified and will 
have spotter umpires present at the bridge sites at 
the time of the attack. The umpire of an antiair- 
craft unit defending the bridge may act as spotter 
umpire. The spotter umpire will fix the delay and 
conditions necessary for repair. The number of 
hits and weight of bombs will be determined before- 
hand and the spotter umpire will be notified through 
director headquarters. 

b. Delays assessed for air attacks on bridges are 
as follows : 

(1) Steel truss and concrete bridges of substan- 
tial construction — 



Delay (after 
arrival of men 
and material) 



Necessary for repair 



100 lb 

300-600 lb 



None None. 

2 hours 1 plat Engineers. 



2 truckloads timber. 



1,000-2,000 lb 



3 hours 



1 plat Engineers. 



3 truckloads timber. 
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(2) II oode/n, highway and railroad bridge*. 100 
lb. bomb or heavier has same conditions as 
shown in (1) above for 300-600 lb. bombs. 

(3) Ponton bridge. 100 lb. bomb or heavier will 
require 1-hour delay after additional ma- 
terial for one-third of bridge is at site. 

(4) Conditions in (1), (2), and (3) above are 
given for one hit; for more than one hit, 
men, material, and delay will be increased 
proportionately. 

c. When marching columns or convoys are at- 
tacked by air or armor, or receive artillery or mortar 
concentrations, and do not deploy or take cover log- 
ically, losses will be assessed accordingly by the um- 
pire. (See pars. 50, 54, and 56.) 

d. In the case of marching columns or convoys 
that are attacked, as indicated in c above, who be- 
cause of administrative restrictions, cannot react log- 
ically, an arbitrary umpire decision should be made 
and delays in time assessed prior to their commit- 
ment to battle. 
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CHAPTER 4 

TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Section I. COMMUNICATIONS 

65. GENERAL. Communications for the umpire con- 
trol group consist of radio, wire, and messenger. No 
enlisted personnel or vehicles will be furnished um- 
pires exclusively for messenger service. 

66. RADIO, a. The principal communication for the 
control of maneuvers is voice radio. Radios are is- 
sued, and used in the radio net as shown in figures 
10, 17, and 18. 

b. Figure 18 shows the radio net to be employed 
for the control of the infantry in an infantry di- 
vision. The umpire operations or the liaison team 
has radio contact (600 series) with each infantry 
battalion of the division. Over this net, the infantry 
battalion umpires of the United States force inform 
the umpire operations or liaison team of the plans, 
actions, and location of the United States force. 
Likewise, the umpire operations or liaison team in- 
forms the infantry battalion umpires of the location 
and disposition of the aggressor units. The battalion 
umpire then transmits this information to the com- 
pany umpires over an intra-battalion radio net 
(SCR 300), enabling them to be prepared for con- 
tact between the two forces. 

c. In addition to the above, when the umpire liai- 
son team is used, it is in communication with the 
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AGGRESSOR 




FIRE MARKINS 
RADIO NET 
INFANTRY DIVISION 
(All set* 600 eeries S frequencies) 







AGGRESSOR 
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Fiyure IS. Umpire control radio net, infantry division. 




chief umpire control room by ANTRAC. ANTRAC 
(Army-Navy Transmitter Receiver Carrier) is a 
ground transportable VHF FM radio transmitter 
and receiver, together with necessary accessories to 
set up a field radio station. It is designed to operate 
with a voice frequency band in conjunction with 
spiral four-carrier terminal equipment. 

d. The umpire liaison team operates net control 
stations of the nets shown in figure 19. For typical 
umpire liaison team installation see figure 20. 

e. The SCR 800 radio intrabattalion net is the 
most efficient for umpire use. However, if frequen- 
cies are not available the umpires should use the 
SCR 600 radios. Radio communication from in- 
fantry and tank company umpires to platoon um- 
pires will be by SCR 536 radios. 

f. Figure 10 diagrams the umpire radio communi- 
cations for an infantry division artillery. This sys- 
tem decentralizes fire marking to each artillery bat- 
talion and provides communication for the direct 
support battalion to mark the fires of the regimental 
heavy mortar company and the fires of the 81-mm 
mortars of the battalion heavy weapons companies. 

g. Radios employed in fire marking are of the 600 
series. 

67. SONIC EQUIPMENT. Inasmuch as aggressor is, 
in effect, a training aid. the sonic speakers are de- 
signed to supplement the realism of the training of 
the United States force. They are a part of aggres- 
sor T/ O only, and it is not deemed helpful to assign 
these sonic units to the United States force for use 
against aggressor. 
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Figure 19. Umpire liaison team net. 






Figure ZO. Typical umpire liaison, team installation. 



68. RADIO PROCEDURE. Standard voice radio pro- 
cedure will be used. Due to the large number of 
sets on some channels, extreme caution must be ex- 
ercised by umpires to insure that only necessary mes- 
sages are sent by radio. Clear text will be used. 
Officer umpires may be expected periodically to oper- 
ate their own sets. A simplified code system may be 
devised by the umpire group and used to further 
secrecy by precluding undesirable monitoring of in- 
formation exchanged by umpires. 

69. WIRE. a. Umpire wire communication nor- 
mally will not be used below battalion level. 

b. Due to the small amount of umpire telephone 
traffic between the chief umpire and corps and divi- 
sions, telephone nets of the tactical unit may be used. 

c. The use of wire is to be determined in each 
instance by the scope and requirements of the 
exercise. 

Section II. TRANSPORTATION 

70. GENERAL, a. Transportation will be assigned to 
umpires whose jobs require considerable independ- 
ent movement, for example, regimental umpires. Ve- 
hicles will also be required to transport nonportable 
type radio sets. 

b. Infantry umpires below battalion level will not 
normally be issued vehicles. However, it is consid- 
ered that it would be desirable to mount rifle com- 
pany umpires, if at all possible. 

c. Extra radio-equipped vehicles must be held in a 
stand-by status for replacement purposes. 
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CHAPTER 5 



UMPIRE TRAINING 



71. GENERAL, a. Maneuvers are the highest form 
of troop training in peace. No matter how highly 
trained troops may be, maneuvers can be successful 
only when umpired effectively, and the umpiring 
will be effective only so far as the umpires are 
trained. 

b. Every troop unit should maintain a certain 
quota of trained umpire personnel, which may be 
used in rotation at maneuvers without interfering 
unduly with unit training. 

72. PROGRAM OF UMPIRE TRAINING. (See app. 
II.) a. The amount of time to be allotted for a pre- 
maneuver umpire school and umpire field training 
depends on the status of training of the umpire 
group on arrival at the maneuver area, and the type 
of maneuver to be conducted. Usually, from 1 week 
to 10 days will suffice for a school anddraining pe- 
riod. Classroom conferences and demonstrations on 
maneuver control can be covered adequately in 2 
days. The remainder of the allotted time is best used 
in reconnaissance of the maneuver terrain and in 
actual practice of umpire control methods. 

b. In order to best carry out the actual practice in 
umpire control methods, a battalion of school troops 
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should be furnished for each division size group of 
umpires. Dry runs in the field should include use 
of portable loudspeaker’s with infantry, use of the 
communication net, and practice in artillery and 
mortar fire marking. 

73. APPLICATORY PROBLEMS, a. Suchp roblems are 
simply those which might occur in a field maneuver 
and are presented in the classroom where they can be 
discussed and clarified. Any maneuver yields an 
abundance of problems for the instruction contem- 
plated here. 

b. Problems involving procedure are exemplified 
by questions, such as the following : 

An antitank gun sees an armored vehicle moving 
toward the gun, at a distance of 400 yards, 
showing an orange flag. Should the gun 
fire against the vehicle? (See par. 45h (3).) 

74. FIELD MANEUVERS. Field maneuvers afford the 
director the means of verifying, in a practical man- 
ner, the fitness of his umpires. A critique at the end 
of each day or after each maneuver, whether large 
or small, is essential to correct faults thoroughly. 
Maneuvers should be varied so that umpires will ac- 
quire confidence in their ability to handle all situa- 
tions likely to be encountered. 
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APPENDIX I 



REFERENCES 



See FM 21-6 (List and Index of Department of 
the Army Training Publications) and FM21-7 (List 
of War Department Films, Film Strips, and Recog- 
nition Film Slides) for full list of references. 

FM 21-8 Military Training Aids. 

FM 30-101 The Maneuver Enemy. 

FM 30-102 Handbook on Aggressor Military 
Forces. 

FM 30-103 Aggressor Army Order of Battle. 
FM 30-104 Aggressor Army Representation, Op- 
erations, and Equipment. 

FM 101-5 Staff Officer’s Field Manual, The Staff 
and Combat Orders. 

TM 20-205 Dictionary of United States Army 
Terms. 
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APPENDIX II 

TYPE TRAINING SCHEDULE FOR UMPIRES 
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Service Unit Umpiring — C (1/2) 

Umpire Reports — C (1) 

Miscellaneous and Review — C (1) Include flags, ammunition, vehicles, weapons, 

prisoners, and safety precautions. 
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Grid. 

Background of Exercise (1) 

Physical conditioning — PE (16) One hour inarching to and from training 

areas and two afternoons of organized 
athletics. 




Subject Hours Remarks 

PRAC l7 OAL UMPIRE TRAINING 15 U. S. Troop Requirements: One infantry 

Infantry , Armor , and Artillery Umpires , Field battalion, one heavy tank company, one 

demonstration. Selected umpires rehearsed be- field arty battery with PO, LNO and 
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